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Among all whiskies, Seagram's V.O. Is 
distinguished for combining true lightness with 
a flavor you will like the first time you taste it. 
That's Seagram Distillers’ brilliant 
achievement in the art of distilling. It’s the 


reason why more people throughout the 
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All over the world more people smoke Rothmans 
than any other King Size Virginia. For smoothness and 
Satisfaction no other cigarette offers you, 
try Rothmans King Size and you'll agree: Rothmans 
King Size really satisfies. Rothmans extra length, 
finer filter and the best tobacco money can buy give 
you true King Size flavour. Have a real 
King Size cigarette — have a Rothmans King Size. 
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Announcing 
the tire for 
1965 cars... 


The 


Firestone 


NEW DELUXE 
CHAMPION 


New Wrap-Around Tread 
Puts More Rubber on 
the Road...Keeps More 
Rubber on the Road 





These exclusive features make your 
driving safer and more economical: 


e Round Shoulder—18% wider Wrap-Around Tread 
assures greater control and protection against side slip. 


e Hi-Performance Safety Tread—Provides extra 
traction in any weather, especially on curves. 


e Low Section Height— You get improved road 
stability and much greater safety. 


e Sup-R-Tuf Rubber—Firestone’s new miracle rubber 
provides thousands of extra miles at no extra cost. 


e Super-Strong Cord Body—Super-Strength cords in 
the tire body guarantee super safety. 


e Super-Weld Construction—Holds the tire tread 
firmly to the cord body. 


The new round shoulder hi-performance tread design in 
Firestone’s New De Luxe Champion tires was tested and 
proved at the fastest Indianapolis 500-Mile Race in 
history. Now you can enjoy this safety and outstand- 
ing performance on your own car. See your Firestone 
distributor or tire dealer soon. 
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LET TERS to THE EDitors 
ABOUT SARTRE AND TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 


EXISTENTIALISM 


Sirs: 

Frank Kappler’s astute summary of 
Sartre’s philosophy (Lire Internation- 
al, Nov. 16) illuminates the existential- 
ist scene better than a hundred or more 
literary lights who have tried to pene- 
trate the core before. 

Congratulations to Lire, and long 
may the Sartre brain throw off waves of 
existentialist excitement. 

NORMAN READER 
New York, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Your articles on Sartre noted the 
need for qualifications without making 
them qualified enough. There are at 
least two concepts of existentialism 
that restrict and consequently falsify 
its meaning: one is to identify, with or 
without qualifications, representative 
existential thought with Sartre. The oth- 
er is to depict its spirit as sensational- 
ism and irrationality. Your otherwise 
admirable articles link these two views 
and thus create an atmosphere exempli- 
fied only by the Paris fashion shows 
staged nightly by the carefully dishev- 
eled peacocks who emerge as the light 
wanes from their holes in the Left Bank 
of the Seine and dutifully strut into 
St. Germain-des-Prés environs for their 
nightly feeding from the rugged troughs 
of courageously accepted nausea, in 
which they swear their anguished oaths 
of ‘‘I suffer, therefore I am,” and give 
ample proof not only that noncon- 
formity is itself conformity but also— 
what we have long known—that man 
is animal as well as rational. Your arti- 
cles breed too much of this atmosphere, 
so excuse my desire to restore the bal- 
ance with the following points: 

1. Sartre himself insisted (Existential- 
ism is a Humanism) that there are “‘two 
types of Existentialism,”’ that commit- 
ted to atheism and that which is not 
so committed. Notable philosophers 
who have expressly dissociated them- 
selves from Sartre, such as Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger, Jaspers, and Marcel, all of 
whom are 20 to 50 years older than 
Sartre, initiated the more serious cur- 
rent of contemporary existential 
thought at a time when Sartre’s talents 
were concerned with the humble but 
normal delights of marmalade rather 
than with the profound horizons of 
excrementalism. 

2. Sartre’s philosophy begins with 
the dual assumptions of atheism and 
self-sufficient phenomenological meth- 
od and proceeds to contrive a link be- 
tween the two so that God’s existence 
would destroy man’s unlimited free- 
dom. To postulate two such central 
questions and to contrive a third as a 
prelude to philosophy proper is to sing 
a song of mauvaise foi transcending the 
inauthentic honesty of the rest of hu- 
manity. 

3. Sartre’s real contributions lie not 
in his postulated atheism, ruptured hu- 
man freedom, manufactured despair, 
or contrived nausea, but in minor but 
important theories of imagination, 
emotions, and embodiment in found- 
ing a new methodology of existential 
psychology. The majority of the facts 
in your articles are more sensational 
than profound or discriminating; but 
this is understandable, in fact, in 
Sartre’s case, practically unavoidable. 
But you could perhaps have avoided 


letting the insights of Sartre character- 
ize any but his own philosophy. 
Rupy J. GERBER 
Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 
University of Louvain 
Louvain, Belgium 


Sirs: 

It is with some astonishment that I 
read of the possibility of an existence 
called ‘‘a meaningless life’’—existen- 
tialism. 

On this planet there are two unde- 
niable facts. The Human Being, and 
the Elements, of which this planet is 
constructed. The outstanding mystery, 
were the Elements created for man’s 
utilization, or, was Man created to 
utilize the already existing Elements, is 
of too great a magnitude to be “‘acci- 
dental,’ of, without meaning or pur- 
pose. The answer to one of the ques- 
tions is the reason for Man’s existence 
on Earth. 

No other creature on this planet has 
utilized the Elements to the extent Man 
has. If the Elements were not intended 
to be utilized, Man would never have 
been created. There would be no logical 
reason for his creation. If Man was not 
intended to go to outer space, the 
means of getting there would not be 
available. 

The term ‘‘Life after Death” is non- 
sense of the highest order. Life is the 
existence we experience “‘‘before” 
Death. Whatever existence there is 
“after”? Death, it cannot be Life! 

Atheists, because of their disbelief in 
religion, contend there is no logical 
reason for everything. But if asked 
‘‘Why do men have breasts?” hide be- 
hind ridicule and snide remarks to 
cover up their ignorance on even 
simple problems of human existence. 

The eternal scourge of the world is 
Man’s belief in his individual brand of 
Truth. The vast majority of men con- 
sider themselves to be the personifica- 
tion of the Absolute Truth—to the 
detriment, as history has proved, of the 
rest of mankind. A Jesus Christ is 
necessary, every two or three thousand 
years to proclaim there is only ONE 
TRUTH. LOVE OF FELLOW MAN! 

Eric PARR 
Liverpool, England 


Sirs: 

Existentialism is not a philosophy 
of despair but from despair. Man’s re- 
alization that he has only this life and 
that he alone is responsible for what he 
creates can inspire him to live more 
fully, with a deeper awareness of the 
joy and abundance of life and with a 
greater respect for the lives and rights 
of others. I mourn, not for my life 
which has its completion at death, but 
for the countless sparks that flickered 
out before they had their chance be- 
tween these boundaries. 

EDITH ORR GAREY 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Sirs: 

Sartre and existentialism may seem 
to some to be anti-Judeo-Christian 
principles and anti-God. Let this voice 
state he is also pro-truth, pro-love and 
pro-commitment. It cannot really be 
said that existentialism is the philoso- 
phy of despair since Sartre’s very use of 
the words “‘essence,” ‘‘engagement,” 
‘“‘commitment,” also ‘‘responsibility,” 
“communication” is related to the 


positive action of making better what 
can be made better—man’s relation- 
ship to man. 

SHEILA MACRAE 
Hollywood, California 


Sirs: 

Sartre is clearer, thanks to Mr. Frank 
K. Kappler. My congratulations on a 
brilliant job. It’s not everyone who can 
say ‘‘I have a father who understands 
Sartre—and Tarzan, at the same time.” 

FRANK K. KAPPLER II 
Rouen, France 


TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 


Sirs: 

I was already familiar with the name 
of Pére Teilhard de Chardin and with 
the titles of his books, but your article 
(Lire International, Nov. 30) com- 
pelled me to buy the two to which you 
referred. 

I want to bring to your attention 
the important fact that several vital 
matters were unknown to Pére Teil- 
hard when he wrote his book—mat- 
ters which, had he known of them, 
would inevitably have developed his 
sense of the human future beyond what 
he could see. 

These important matters have been 
uncovered during the past 20 years by 
means of an extension of the experi- 
mental method of science. This disci- 
pline has now been applied to a field 
previously supposed to be in principle 
unresponsive to its influence. Those 
discoveries of the most immediate re- 
lation to Pierre Teilhard’s views seem 
to be: 

1) The discovery that the human 
mind is not the outcome of cerebral 
development in the sense commonly 
accepted. Our researches have revealed 
unmistakable evidence that mind is 
first evoked in the human organism 
by the activity in the unborn state of 
certain specific electrical rhythms pre- 
viously unsuspected. These rhythms 
seem to ‘“‘tune in’’ primordial patterns 
inherent in the universe, and it is this 
“‘tuned in’ response which brings into 
being the primary formative nucleus of 
the mind: 

2) This ‘‘primary formative pattern” 
does not involve the brain in the same 
sense that adult thinking does. Indeed, 
it is only gradually concentrated in the 
“circuitry” of the brain, this concen- 
tration being achieved in definitive 
stages—stages which throw a great deal 
of light upon the emotional and behay- 
ioristic experiences of infancy; 

3) Man is not dependent wholly for 
his heredity even upon the mechanisms 
recognized by Teilhard de Chardin. 
There is yet a third mechanism of in- 
heritance which ‘“‘fills in,’ so to speak, 
the gap between the completely or- 
ganic function of the genes and the 
completely mental function of educa- 
tion. This third mechanism is closely 
related to that mentioned in paragraph 
1 above, namely the prenatal electrical 
rhythms. 

These discoveries are being described 
in a book which I am privately pub- 
lishing on December 1. You will under- 
stand the great difficulty in finding an 
outlet for radically new discovery, and 
will not, I am sure, hold.it against me 
that these remarkable things are still 
denied the light of recognition. Their 


sole offense is that they are radical de- 

partures from current thinking. 
Francis J. MotT 

Edenbridge, England 

Sirs: 

Your interesting review of Teilhard 
de Chardin stressed his vision of joy. 
May I link this with the vision of Christ 
which he himself experienced in the 
First World War? His account of this 
has just appeared in a Teilhard sym- 
posium called Pilgrim of the Future, 
published by the Seabury Press, New 
York. 

In Teilhard’s account, there are 
phrases about the outermost spheres 
of matter and the universe vibrating, 
and there seems little doubt that it was 
this early vision of Christ which later 
gave him the key to his ‘‘joyful vision 
of the world,’ a case of subsequent 
scientific research backing up what the 
supernatural had shown. 

The account in question is entitled 
“‘Christ in Matter,” and may well prove 
to be one of the most important essays 
that Teilhard wrote. 

ProFEssor P. B. BLACK 
London, England 


LIFE ITSELF 


Sirs: 

Your tasteless photographic presen- 
tation of the Kennedy assassination 
truly identifies your magazine with the 
drossiest of the weeklies. 

You need not fear that this impres- 
sion is mistaken because in the same 
issue you managed to scrape off a wee 
bit of what is rotten in Japan and 
serve it to your innocent public as 
though it were the essential Oriental 
teen-age pastime, although I do not 
feel that the Japanese would share this 
view. 

Your methods will undoubtedly 
lead you to enlarged circulation and 
increased advertising revenues but they 
will never recommend you for a re- 
sponsible position in the ranks of hon- 
est and dedicated journalism. And I 
am aware that not too far down in 
your skull you tacitly acknowledge the 
correctness of this impression. But 
then, NEVER MIND; there is always 
another pit in which to dig or another 
crank letter to be hidden, and, anyway, 
who the hell really cares? 

E. C. REPLOGLE 
Bangkok, Thailand 


THE TALISMAN 


Sirs: 

I read with great pleasure your excel- 
lent short story ‘“‘The Talisman’ by 
Masao Yamakawa (Lire International, 
Oct. 19). I wonder why you do this 
only exceptionally? I think it would be 
welcomed by all your readers if you 
brought out a short story in every issue 
of LiFe. 

SIEGFRIED SGRIES 
Freiburg, W. Germany 


GERMAN GIRLS (CONTINUED) 


Sirs: 

Concerning *“‘Mann auf der Strasse” 
and the letters (Lire International, 
Novy. 30) which resulted, doesn’t it say 
something about the sense of values 
on both sides when we start asking how 
a person smells before we concern our- 
selves with his character? 

R. D. BERRY 
Ghent, Belgium 
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Just hold 
an Asahi Pentax 


... AND YOU BEGIN TO UNDERSTAND WHY THIS 
CAMERA IS THE ULTIMATE CHOICE OF DISCERN- 
ING PHOTOGRAPHERS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 

Asahi Pentax is a beautifully balanced instrument. It’s smooth. Pre- 
cise. Incredibly accurate. Very easy to handle. It feels right. Fast 
too. It’s meticulously constructed for constant heavy handling. And 
the lenses are outstanding both in appearance and performance. An- 
other real advantage of an Asahi Pentax is its do-anything versatility. 





The comprehensive range of high quality accessories enables you to 
build up a complete system which prepares you for any demand: 
from microphotography to extra long range telephotography, high 
speed action subjects to portraiture. Just hold an Asahi Pentax at 
your dealer’s soon! 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


by ROY ROWAN 


An Assistant Managing Editor of 


Lire, Roy Rowan returned recently 
from a revealing trip through Cen- 
tral Africa. He wrote this report. 


[; you wanted to invent a king- 
dom with make-believe people and 
make-believe places you could 
hardly do better than the king- 
dom of Burundi. 

Burundi is a Maryland-size 
country situated against the east- 
ern border of the Congo, and it 
has a look of Switzerland. Its cap- 
ital is called Bujumbura, its soda 
water is bottled and sold under the 
trade name of “‘Spit,”’ and its king, 
Mwambutsa IV, is called the Mwa- 
mi. The Mwami ascended to the 
throne at the age of three and now, 
in the 49th year of his reign, has 
developed into a terrific twister. 
His subjects, or at least the domi- 
nant caste of his kingdom, are 
the famous Tutsi (Watutsi). And 
where the Mwami is short and 
bald, the Tutsi shoot up to seven 
feet and are as thin as slats. 

If the existence of Burundi has 
somehow escaped you, that is quite 
understandable. Burundi is a 
country without a newspaper or 
so much as one resident reporter 
to let the outside world know 
what’s going on. But I can attest 
that there is plenty going on in 
Burundi that is not getting into 
print. My wife Helen and I have 
just come back from Bujumbura, 
still somewhat dazed by what we 
saw—some of it bizarre, some of 
it funny, some of it very ominous. 

The serious gist of the story is 
this: Communist China is turn- 
ing Burundi into its own subsi- 
dized control center from which 
it can keep the Congo boiling. 
Bujumbura hums with an improb- 
able concentration of Chinese. 
Operating out of the country’s 
largest embassy, they are trying 
desperately to keep guns flowing 
to the simbas, the Congolese rebels 
whose depredations, including the 
torture and massacre of Dr. Paul 
Carlson and countless white mis- 
sionaries, cover the area just across 
the border, sometimes literally 
within view of Bujumbura. 

From the front porch of the 
U.S. ambassador’s residence in Bu- 
jumbura—or for that matter from 
the front porch of the Red Chinese 
ambassador’s residence just down 
the block—you look out across 
Lake Tanganyika at the mountains 
of Kivu Province in the Congo. 
Often at dusk the flash of rebel 


mortars can be seen in the distance. 


In Africa a Red Chinese embassy is the center 
of armed aid for the murdering Congolese rebels 





CHINESE EMBASSY. Having spot- 
ted Rowan aiming a camera through 
the barbed-wire fence, a Red Chi- 


nese diplomat heads for a doorway. 
Communist China’s red flag, with its 
cluster of gold stars, flaps in the breeze. 


Peking Puts Up a 
Command Post 


Congo 


On the surface, at least, Bujum- 
bura is a peaceful city of 45,000. 
Its wide streets, now ablaze with 
bougainvillea, sweep down the 
mountainside to the edge of the 
lake. The towering Tutsi trudge 
the city streets balancing great 
loads on their heads. 

But, barely under the surface, 
the city of Bujumbura bubbles 
with intrigue, as it has ever since 
a man named Kao-Liang, the first 
Red Chinese on the scene, showed 
up in town exactly one year ago. 
Ostensibly he represented the new 
China News Service; but shortly 
after his arrival, Peking and Bu- 
jumbura established formal diplo- 
matic ties. And soon the hilltop 
mansion that the Mwami was hav- 
ing built as a gambling casino 
opened up instead as the Chinese 
embassy, with a staff of four wom- 
en and 17 men. ‘‘Opened”’ is hard- 
ly the word; the embassy was as 
quickly sealed off by a 10-foot- 
high barbed-wire fence. 

However, if the public at large 
was deemed persona non grata on. 
the embassy terrain, there were ex- 
ceptions. The girls at Notre Dame 


de la Clarté, the big Catholic high 
school directly across the street, 
received a flurry of Chinese mash 
notes and invitations to tea. The 
nuns retaliated by building a 10- 
foot-high fence of their own—this 
one of concrete—along the 300- 
foot frontage facing the Chinese. 


B.: this social rebuff was more 
than offset by whopping Chinese 
political gains. Using the same 
procedure they had followed in 
Tanzania and Kenya, the Chinese 
began administering ‘“‘direct aid 
to Burundi.’”’ Instead of pouring 
money into new schools, hospi- 
tals and airports, as the U.S. does 
in Africa, the Chinese put their 
money into envelopes. These en- 
velopes were placed directly into 
the pockets of selected govern- 
ment and labor leaders. As fa- 
vored Burundi ministers began to 
compete to see who could live in 
the best house and drive the big- 
gest Mercedes, interesting changes 
began taking place in the kingdom. 
The Mwami, who originally had 
toyed with the idea of recognizing 


Nationalist China, as neighboring 
Rwanda had done, found his pow- 
er beginning to fade until he be- 
came pretty much a prisoner in 
his own palace. One vestige of 
royal prerogative remained un- 
changed—he continued to make 
nightly excursions with his sec- 
retary to the Harlequin Club to 
keep up his twisting technique. 

Meanwhile, Augustin Ntamaga- 
ra, a deputy in the National As- 
sembly and the president of the 
Burundi Federation of Workers, 
became one of the most powerful 
men in the kingdom, sporting not 
one but a pair of Mercedes. And, 
coincidentally, Gaston Soumialot, 
the “‘defense minister’’ of the Con- 
golese rebels, moved to the Pagui- 
das Hotel in downtown Bujumbu- 
ra where his bills were paid by the 
Burundi government. With Sou- 
mialot in permanent residence and 
with Christophe Gbenye, the Con- 
golese rebel leader, an occasional 
visitor, Tutsi bearers with big boxes 
on their heads soon began to glide 
through the northern outskirts of 
Bujumbura and over the, Ruzizi 
River bridge into the Congo. Oc- 
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Anti-U.S. action egged 
on with banana beer 


BURUNDI 
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casionally an off-balance box 
came crashing from a Tutsi head 
and split open on the ground— 
loosing a cascade of ammunition. 

This route to the Congo follows 
a looping 10-mile trail known 
since the gold and diamond traffic 
days as the Route des Fraudeurs 
(route of the smugglers). It actual- 
ly crosses two bridges—one over 
the petite Ruzizi, and the other 
over the grande Ruzizi. In the 
marshy terrain between the two 
branches of the river is an eerie 
no-man’s-land that one day is oc- 
cupied by rebel snipers and the 
next by Moise Tshombe’s Congo- 
lese government troops. But the 
bridge on the Burundi side is un- 
manned. I drove over into the no- 
man’s-land, stared into tall tufted 
bullrushes and turned back. I 
could have smuggled anything into 
the Congo; it was that easy. 


Las spring the high-riding Red 
Chinese in Burundi suffered their 
one agonizing loss of face. On May 
26, Tung Chi-ping, a 24-year-old 
so-called assistant cultural attaché 
in the Chinese embassy in Bujum- 
bura, hopped into a taxi and de- 
livered himself, unannounced, to 
the American embassy. He pro- 
ceeded to tell flabbergasted offi- 
cials that he wanted to stay there. 

U.S. Ambassador Donald Du- 
mont was away on a state visit to 
Washington with the Mwami. He 


returned to find ‘‘Charlie,” as the 
embassy staff had nicknamed their 
Chinese guest, bedded down in the 
conference room adjoining his 
own private office. Mrs. Dumont 
had hung curtains to make the 
conference room cozy and to give 
Charlie a little privacy. But Char- 
lie’s stay was not without com- 
plications. To get to the bath- 
room, for example, he had to walk 
right through Ambassador Du- 
mont’s office. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese mission 
was hopping mad. First they sent 
the Burundi foreign minister down 
to see about prying Charlie loose. 
Ambassador Dumont politely re- 
fused to hand over his guest. The 
Peking government screamed that 
Dumont was a kidnaper, and for a 
while it even looked as if the U.S. 
might have to break off diplomatic 
relations with Burundi, all on 
Charlie’s account. 

The ‘‘Charlie Affair’? became 
such an issue that all Burundi goy- 
ernment leaders except the min- 
ister of education boycotted the 
U.S. ambassador’s traditional 
Fourth of July party. Worse than 
that, the Chinese threatened to 
storm the U.S. embassy to retrieve 
their errant ex-employe. Bars were 
added to embassy windows, and 
embassy locks were changed. Then 
one day, just nine weeks after he 
had popped in, Charlie, at least 
according to the official report, 
“‘vanished.”’ In August he appeared 
in Washington to testify before 
a Senate committee on Chinese 
Communist subversion. 


Charlie’s case left a heavy resi- 
due of hard feeling. After his dis- 
appearance, a troupe of 46 Chi- 
nese acrobats arrived by boat in 
Burundi and the rector of the local 
Jesuit college refused to put them 
up for the night. The rector was 
later expelled from the country by 
the Burundi government. 


The day before we arrived in Bu- 
jumbura the Burundis staged a pro- 
test march on the U.S. embassy. 
The demonstrators started out 
dispiritedly but the Chinese bol- 
stered their indignation with 
banana beer, and they rallied to 
slosh buckets of blue paint on 
the building. 

One night in Bujumbura I at- 
tended a cocktail party at which 
the Chinese ambassador also was 
a guest. Having lived in China for 
four years and having covered the 
civil war there for Lire in 1948 
and 1949, I thought possibly I 
could coax the ambassador into a 
conversation, either in my badly 
broken Mandarin or, better yet, 
in English—a young interpreter 
stuck right at his side. 

When I first sidled over to the 
ambassador he was talking to 
somebody else and I couldn’t 
catch his eye. I backed away and 
waited until his conversation had 
ended. Once again I walked over 
and said good evening. Though 
my face was scarcely a foot from 
his, the ambassador stared over 
my right shoulder, pretending not 
to have heard or seen me at all. 

I turned to the interpreter and 
explained that I had spent several 
years in China and I wondered if 
I could talk with the ambassador. 
The ambassador meanwhile saun- 
tered off to another corner of the 
room. I followed him. Once again 
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U.S. AMBASSADOR. Donald Du- 
mont, 53, first came to Africa in 1941 
and has been in Burundi two years. 


I said good evening. This time he 
simply turned his back on me, 
walked over and collected his wife 
and left the party. 

The Chinese in Burundi are do- 
ing a lot more than hobnobbing at 
social functions. One of their pet 
projects right now is to recruit and 
train Tutsi refugees who have been 
driven out of neighboring Rwanda 
in several very bloody massa- 
cres. This training is being given 
in northern Burundi near the 
town of Murore in what is called 
“The Camp of The Fifty 
Colonels.’’ The ‘‘Colonels’’ were 
instructed by four Peking- 
trained Tutsi, and now it is up 
to them to pass on a quick three 
weeks of basic training to rank- 
and-file Tutsi recruits. The Tutsi 
are being urged by the Chinese 
to take the military training so 
they can go back to Rwanda 
and ‘‘recapture their homeland.” 
Actually what the Chinese have in 
mind is to use Tutsi troops in the 
Congo. Soon they may have thou- 
sands there peppering away at 
Tshombe’s Nationalist soldiers. 
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CHINESE PIPELINE. Unmanned 
Ruzizi River bridge (above) at Bu- 
jumbura leads into Congo and is used 
to smuggle arms to rebels. Two other 
bridges were blown up by Tshombe 
forces. Map shows route Chinese use 


to supply Congo and location of Chi- 
nese-organized military camp. Weap- 
ons arriving in Tanzania are shipped 
by rail to Kigoma (where Stanley met 
Livingstone) and ferried to Burun- 
di before being smuggled to Congo. 
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call your Travel Agent and specify TWA — Trans World Airlines! 
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It's along way, but the snow’'s good on the upper slopes. 
No worries with the car. Long distances, cold starts, the 
engine is In good hands, protected by BP Longlife, 
an oil so good that it doubles your distance between 
oil changes—all year round. 


BP Longlife is made to an entirely new formula 
that prevents the build-up of harmful particles of 
carbon and sludge. Ordinary oils get ‘tired’ and 
they have to be changed atconventional distances. 
BP Longlife out-dates all such oils and their oil 
change intervals. Countless motorists have found 
that BP Longlife will carry out its functions of 
‘oiling’ and ‘keeping clean’ for at least twice the 
conventional distances. (Up to a limit of 15,000 
kms/10,000 miles or one full year). 
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Avalanche survivors, Peru—LIFE photo by Don Uhrbrock 


The continuing story of man’s 
triumphs, trials and hopes unfolds with 
accuracy, urgency and drama in 

each edition of LIFE International. Read 
fortnightly by more than 420,000 

of the world’s most notable families. 
(To be continued) 
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A new model, bright as tomorrow~- and this man tests make cars safe... 
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GIVE A MAN A LUCKY -—:= 


Man-size flavor...man-size satisfaction...that’s Lucky Strike! 





THE TEST FOR JUSTICE 








IN MISSISSIPPI 


THE ARRAIGNMENT. Eighteen of 
the 21 white Mississippians implicated 
in the murder of three civil rights 
workers were arraigned before a U.S. 
commissioner in Meridian. Sprawled 
up front, defendant Lawrence Rainey, 


Neshoba county sheriff, said, ‘‘Hey, 
let’s have some Red Man’”’—and bit 
off a cheek-filling plug. His deputy 
(and codefendant), Cecil Price, hold- 
ing a bail application, smiled and oth- 
er defendants and spectators laughed. 





LINEUP IN THE LYNCH CASE—AND THE 


These Mississippians, and the two law officers shown 
on the preceding pages, were accused by the FBI of 
having engineered the lynch murder of three civil 
rights workers near the town of Philadelphia last 
June. Arrested, the 21 men were suddenly—though 
perhaps temporarily—set free of charges against 
them by the surprise decision of a U.S commissioner. 

They had been rounded up after a five-month 
FBI investigation which started with the disappear- 
ance of the workers, then the shocking discovery 
of their bodies in a newly built earthen dam near 
Philadelphia. The FBI concluded that the lynching 
had been planned and carried out by the Ku Klux 
ie of : oe : Klan. But murder is not a federal crime (unless 

ANDREW GOODMAN MICHAEL SCHWERNER JAMES CHANEY U.S. COMMISSIONER committed on U.S. property), and state authorities 
ESTHER CARTER showed no haste to prosecute. So the men were 
charged with violating a federal law prohibiting 
conspiracy against citizens’ rights. 

Having arraigned the men, the Justice Depart- 
ment ran into a legal snag. At a preliminary hearing, 
U.S. Commissioner Esther Carter refused to admit 
testimony about a confession the FBI said had been 
made by one of the 21, Horace Barnette. And she 
dismissed the charges against the accused. Stunned, 
the department moved to take the charges before 
a grand jury—and the main effect of her ruling was 
to delay the case. But it brought cries from civil 
rights groups that justice is impossible in Mississip- 
pi. Martin Luther King, in Oslo receiving the Nobel 
Prize, demanded an economic boycott of the state. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS WORKERS WHO WERE S 


fs 








BERNARD LEE AKIN, 50 OLEN LOVELL BURRAGE, 34 EDGAR RAY KILLEN, 39 
Owner of a trailer agency He owns a trucking com- A “‘free will’? Baptist preach- 
in Meridian, he is a mem- pany and the farm where the er, he ran for county sher- 


ber of the Ku Klux Klan. lynch victims were buried. iff, was defeated by Rainey. 










These eight—and 
Sheriff Rainey— 

were called 
ose , | parties to the 
; pf id conspiracy 


JAMES THOMAS HARRIS, 30 






An Army veteran, he is a 
Meridian bread salesman 
and a Klan “‘investigator.” 







OLIVER R. WARNER JR., 54 
Alabama-born and operator 
of a Meridian drive-in gro- 
cery, he is a Klan member. 





FRANK J. HERNDON, 46 HERMAN TUCKER, 36 OTHA NEAL BURKES, 71 


Operator of a drive-in res- A Philadelphia contractor, A law officer for 25 years, 
taurant, he was Exalted he built the dam that cov- he is awaiting trial in a pri- 
Cyclops of Meridian’s Klan. ered the victims’ bodies. or civil rights indictment. 
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CHARGES 


These nine men— 
and Deputy Price— 
were named as 
members of the =f ¥ 


TRAVIS M. BARNETTE, 36 


lynch mob Born near Philadelphia, he 
now lives in Meridian where 
he operates a small garage. 





JERRY McGREW SHARPE, 21! BILLY WAYNE POSEY, 28 


A dropout from Philadel- A gas station operator near 
phia’s high school, he runs Philadelphia, he is nephew 
a pulpwood supply house. of Neshoba’s county jailer. 








ALTON WAYNE ROBERTS, 26 JIMMY K. ARLEDGE, 27 


A Meridian tavern bouncer, Now a truck driver in Me- 
he gota Marine bad conduct ridian, he left high school 
discharge for drunkenness. after his sophomore year. 


JIMMY LEE TOWNSEND, 17 HORACE D. BARNETTE, 25 


Youngest of defendants, he He is a former auto parts 
left high school this year salesman who, says FBI, 
to work in a gas station. confessed to a part in crime. 













JIMMY SNOWDEN, 31 


He attended a Mississippi 
college, served in Army, 
isa Meridian laundry driver. 


JAMES E. JORDAN, 38 


A Klansman who lived in 
Meridian, he works in con- 
struction in Gulfport, Miss. 


This pair was accused 
of withholding facts 





EARL B. AKIN, 32 


He is partner with his fa- 
ther, also a defendant, in 
a trailer agency in Meridian. 





TOMMY A. HORNE, 28 


A plumbing contractor in 
Bonita, Miss., he once at- 
tended University of Miami. 
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THREE WHO WENT TO BE KILLED 


The murdered civil rights workers 
had known the dangers they faced: 
during a training course given at 
Western College for Women at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, they had been warned 
by James Forman, a civil rights 
leader: ‘‘Some of you will be arrest- 
ed, some of you will be beaten and 
some of you may lose your lives.” 

The students learned how to be 


GRAVE. Youths’ bodies were found beneath an earthen 
dam a few miles from Philadelphia after the FBI had re- 


fire-hosed (lie flat and protect the 
eyes), how to take beatings (curl 
into fetal position), how to answer 
questions (look questioner straight 
in the eye and state your position 
clearly). For realism, Forman di- 
vided the students into teams; one 
group, portraying white Mississip- 
pians jeering at a civil rights march 
and including the slain Andrew 


Goodman (photo at upper right), 
played their parts with wild excite- 
ment, shrieking ‘‘Dirty nigger-lov- 
ers!’ Training over, the first con- 
tingent—which included Good- 
man, Chaney and Schwerner—left 
for Mississippi. Forty-three days 
after their station wagon had been 
found abandoned, their bodies 
were discovered under a new dam. 


ceived a tip. Arrow marks the actual grave, covered witha 
white sheet. Beneath awning, FBI agents sift soil for clues. 





TRAINING SCHOOL. At Ox- 
ford, Goodman (arrow) and 
fellow crusaders lock arms and 
sing ‘“‘We Shall Overcome.’’ 


MOCK ANTAGONISTS. Good- 
man (/eft) plays heckler in ex- 
ercise to demonstrate what stu- 
dents can expect in Mississippi. 


CLUE. First break in search for 
missing youths came when sta- 
tion wagon was found burned, 
in the Bogue Chitto swamp. 





CONTINUED 
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A STRANGE, TIGHT LITTLE TOWN, LOATH 


by DAVID NEVIN 


T, PHILADELPHIA, MIss. 
here is little sign that the con- 
science of this clean and prosper- 
ous little town has been touched 
by murder. Lawrence Rainey is 
still sheriff and Cecil Price is still 
deputy; if anything, their arrest 
in connection with the killing of 
three decent young men seems to 
have increased their popularity. 

“Tt took me an hour to get to 
work this morning,” Price said the 
day after his arrest, ‘‘I had to spend 
so much time shaking hands.” 

Having posted his bond on the 
charges, Rainey was on the job as 
usual last week and nothing really 
had changed. He fretted about the 
condition of the county’s fire ex- 
tinguishers. He listened patiently 
to a townswoman who came in to 
talk and counseled her gently. He 
nosed about for an illegal moon- 
shine still and reflected on the 
drunks who take up his time. 
Rainey is a heavy man with a hard 
face and a quick catlike way of 
moving. He roams about in his big 
gray Oldsmobile hung with the 
trappings of his office—siren, red 
light, loudspeaker, armament, gilt- 
lettered doors. Everywhere he went 
last week men smiled and nodded 
and shook his hand and told him 
they were on his side. 

This is a strange, tight little 
town. Its fear and hatred of things 
and ideas that come from the out- 
side is nearly pathological. As the 
stranger walks its streets, hostile 
eyes track him as a swivel gun 
tracks a target. Yet it is quiet and 
there is even a certain uniform 
sense of self-contentment in its 
conviction that all its troubles are 
caused by outsiders—by reporters; 
by militant, uppity Negroes; by 
the federal government. Philadel- 
phia is barely willing to admit that 
an inhuman crime did take place, 
and it is quite unable to feel any 
collective guilt. It is, in short, a 
town which has deluded itself end- 
lessly and which is still doing so. 

Hardly a Philadelphian will ad- 
mit even the possibility of a strong 
Ku Klux Klan organization. Yet 
in one night last March a large, 
well-printed bulletin, offering 20 
reasons for joining the Klan, was 
dropped on the porch of nearly 
every white, non-Catholic home 
in Neshoba county. It stated blunt- 
ly: “‘Either you’re for us or you’re 
for the NAACP.” Just a month 
later eight crosses were burned 
simultaneously at scattered loca- 
tions in Philadelphia. It was the 
Klan’s triumphant expression of 
success: it meant that local Kla- 


verns were formed and operating. 

Crosses burned in more than 60 
Mississippi counties that month. 
Yet Mississippi had never been a 
notably strong Klan state. The 
Klan’s swift growth came out of 
the genuine hysteria that followed 
announcement of the Council of 
Federated Organizations (COFO) 
summer project, an “‘invasion’’ of 
800 northern college students com- 
ing to help stimulate Negroes to 
register to vote. But to the insu- 
lar, frightened Mississippians, it 
spelled disaster. They visualized a 
veritable slave uprising—militant 
Negroes taking over their towns 
and lives. The fear, however ill- 
founded, was genuine, and it ex- 
plains much of Mississippi today. 

The first actual ‘‘invader’’ in this 
area was Mickey Schwerner. He 
and his wife Rita came to Meridian 
seven months before the summer 
project began, and opened a com- 
munity center for Negroes. Schwer- 
ner also began to work among 
Negroes 39 miles away in Phila- 
delphia, and soon the Klan was 
watching him. He was a natural 
enemy: he was a Jew, with a beard, 
and he was unafraid. Men do not 
come easily to the point of killing, 
but feeling against Schwerner grew 
so intense that the Klan made the 
formal decision—in its own phrase 
—to ‘‘exterminate’’ him. 

It is clear now that James Cha- 
ney and Andrew Goodman died 
merely because they happened by 
offhand chance to be with Schwer- 
ner when the Klansmen saw their 
chance. Goodman, a COFO sum- 
mer volunteer, had been in Missis- 
sippi less than 24 hours. Chaney, 
an active Negro civil rights worker 
from Meridian, was known—and 
hated—but there was no formal 
plan to kill him. 


Au of this seems to be common 
knowledge in Philadelphia. Yet 
the people here do not generally 
admit the existence of the Klan. 
Nor do they admit another trou- 
bling side of life in Philadelphia— 
that Negroes here as elsewhere 
have come openly to resent being 
treated as a class without rights 
and that it takes a hard hand to 
keep them in line. In Philadelphia 
that hard hand belonged—and still 
belongs—to Lawrence Rainey. 

In August of 1963, when Rainey 
ran for sheriff, it had become clear 
that Congress would pass a civil 
rights bill. Rainey appeared at 
meetings all over the county, and 
he would roll his big hat in his big 
rough hands and say, “I’m Law- 
rence Rainey and if you elect me 


sheriff, I'll take care of things for 
you.”’ He didn’t have to say what 
“‘things’ he meant. Mississippi’s 
only pressing trouble was the race 
problem, and Rainey’s record as a 
police patrolman and a deputy 
sheriff in Philadelphia was impres- 
sive. He had killed at least two Ne- 
groes—in self-defense, he reported 
—and the Negro community was 
openly afraid of him. 

One night Rainey walked into 
the light at a Negro county fair 
attended by 300 men. He stood 
there without saying a word and 
gradually the crowd began to thin 
untilevery Negro was gone. Rainey 
was left alone on the grounds; the 
fair was over. 

He was elected sheriff by a hand- 
some majority. He can be likeable, 
and if you are white and have po- 
sition, you see this pleasant side. 
That is what community leaders 
saw and wanted to see. “‘I’ll tell 
you what kind of man he is,”’ said 
Jack Tannehill, editor of the week- 
ly Neshoba Democrat. ‘‘When he 
sees a drunk nigger on the street, 
*stead of just grabbing him, Law- 
rence will say, ‘Now, boy, you get 
on home now ’fore I have to run 
you in.’ That’s the kind of man 
Lawrence Rainey is.’”’ Thurman 
Thompson, the druggist, said, 
“The only people ever complain 
of him being rough are just jail- 
birds, that’s all.” 

The classic description of Rain- 
ey’s gentility comes from a Phila- 
delphia banker. ‘“This nigger wom- 
an was trying to cash a forged 
check,”’ he told a reporter. ‘‘I told 
the teller to call for the sheriff. 
The nigger woman snatched the 
check and started to run. The sher- 
iff caught up with her at the cor- 
ner. She resisted and was slam- 
ming him up against a building 
when I arrived. I don’t believe in 
police brutality, but I told the 
sheriff, ‘Take that club and knock 
hell out of her.’ He didn’t do it.” 

But perhaps the case of Kirk 
Culberson is more revealing. Cul- 
berson, 46, a Negro, owned prop- 
erty and operated a small garage 
in Philadelphia in addition to 
working in a sawmill. His testi- 
mony before a federal grand jury 
in Biloxi resulted in an indictment 
of Rainey and Price for violation 
of his civil rights. According to the 
chargesand Culberson’s testimony, 
a friend was involved in a shoot- 


ing, using a pistol which belonged 
to Culberson. Rainey and Price 
came to Culberson’s garage and 
arrested him. 

On the way to the jail Rainey 
stopped the car on a dark road 
to question Culberson, who sat 
alone in the back seat. One of the 
men—Culberson is not sure which 
—turned and smashed his head 
with something hard and heavy, 
knocking him to the floor. Cul- 
berson lifted himself and was 
smashed down again. He remem- 
bers nothing more—but when he 
came to in a cell his clothes were 
muddy and his skull was shattered. 
He believes he was dragged from 
the car and beaten on the ground 
while unconscious. 


ae now has spent many 
days in hospitals. He has seen 
X-rays of his head which indicate, 
as he puts it, that “‘my skull was 
split three ways.” He is unable to 
work. Blinding headaches over- 
come him at. the least exertion. 
His property is gone and he is in 
debt. He has left Philadelphia, but 
he is worried about how he will sup- 
port his wife and four children. 
Culberson is deathly afraid of 
Rainey. ‘“‘He would say I was 
drunk and ‘Nigger, get in the car.’ 
And I would have to say, ‘Yessir, 
I’m drunk,’ and he could beat me 
up again and nothing would be 


READY FOR CHRISTMAS. At the 
Neshoba County courthouse (right 
center), where Sheriff Rainey is back 
at work, and on Beacon Street (right), 
holiday glitter adorns Philadelphia. 





TO ADMIT COMPLICITY 


done about it. It would be a nig- 
ger’s word against a white sheriff. 
What he says goes. He’s the man.” 

The fear in Philadelphia is not 
limited to Negroes. Everyone who 
fails to conform, white and black 
alike, learns to fear. Conformity 
to group thought has become a 
way of life in Philadelphia, and 
the Klan pretty much determines 
group thought. There may be only 
a few hundred Klansmen, but they 
reach the whole community. Some 
of the intimidation is physical, 
some strikes at men’s businesses 
and livelihoods. But even more 
important is the structured uni- 
formity of the indoctrinated Mis- 
sissippian’s attitude. To speak out 
against the Klan or even to ques- 
tion Lawrence Rainey’s treatment 
of Negroes has come to be equated 
somehow with disloyalty to one’s 
own. There is no middle ground. 
A Philadelphia minister said, ‘‘A 
minority has taken over the guid- 
ance of thought patterns of our 
town. It has controlled what was 
said and what was not said.” 


S scans in this mass of pres- 
sures, a thoughtful Philadelphian 
said recently, “‘I can understand 
now how Nazi Germany could 
grow, with the good people of Ger- 
many knowing more of the atroc- 
ities than they would admit—and 
looking away, always looking 


away. ... We have been coerced 
and intimidated.” 

A few individuals in Philadel- 
phia, backed by a handful of min- 
isters, are speaking out now for 
justice and decency. Methodist 
pastor Clay Lee preached a ser- 
mon in which he called pointedly 
for truth, love and justice as an- 
swers to Philadelphia’s problems, 
and people began to respond. But 
the majority of white people still 
seems satisfied with what is essen- 
tially a Klan point of view. The 
majority still seems satisfied with 
Lawrence Rainey as sheriff. 

This may account in part for 
Rainey’s confidence in the face of 
a most serious charge. But even 
more basic to his casual ease is the 
fact that the chances of his being 
convicted are slight indeed. It has 
nothing to do with his guilt or in- 
nocence, which has not yet been 
determined. It is a simple truth of 
Mississippi justice that white men 
are rarely penalized for treatment 
dealt Negroes and Negro sympa- 
thizers. That is the way it is in 
Mississippi. 

So Lawrence Rainey walks 
around Philadelphia with a wad of 
tobacco in his jaw and his big .44 
pistol on his hip and he wears an 
easy smile. Everywhere he goes 
men nod and smile and shake his 
hand. Lawrence Rainey is likely 
to be around Philadelphia for a 
long time. He is the man. 





ONE WHO TALKED. Kirk Culberson, 
a garage owner who was severely beat- 
en, gave testimony in an earlier civil 
rights case against Rainey. Because 
of his injuries he is unable to work. 





STILL IN POWER. Sheriff Rainey, 
after he was arraigned for conspir- 
acy, attends a sheriffs’ convention 
in Jackson where he told his friends, 
“Everything is just fine in Neshoba.” 
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PRE-GAME STRATAGEM. In wild officials are feted by belly dancers 
scene, Notre Dame players and U.S. and harem girls (above and right). 


MID-GAME STRATAGEM. Follow- cheerleader Shirley MacLaine takes 
ing day, on football field, Fawz U.’s ball and runs for winning touchdown. 
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NON-PLAYER. Father Hesburgh, the 
university’s president, charges in the 
suit that Fox’s ‘‘misappropriation” 
of name Notre Dame will destroy the 


results of years of effort to build the 
school’s reputation. Fox, in reply, 
maintains that artistic freedom en- 
titles it to spoof any such institution. 


A University vs. 
a Movie-Maker 


Endowed with the title John Gold- 
farb, Please Come Home, 20th 
Century-Fox’s new $4 million 
movie tells of an addlebrained fic- 
tional King of Fawzia who im- 
presses an off-his-course American 
U-2 pilot into service as a football 
coach at Fawz University and then 
blackmails the U.S. into sending 
the Notre Dame University foot- 
ball team from South Bend, Indi- 
ana, to play against dear old Fawz. 
The king wants to defeat Notre 
Dame because his son, while stud- 
ying in the U.S., failed to qualify 
for Notre Dame’s eleven. To ensure 
victory, the king entertains the vis- 
itors at a feast replete with belly 
dancers and, naturally, the Notre 
Dame team loses. 

But for all its zany plot, the film 
is‘as incredibly heavy-handed as its 
title is incredibly wonderful, and 
likely would have attracted little 
attention but for one circumstance, 
which has made it a cause célébre. 

Shortly before the film’s sched- 


uled opening on Christmas Day in 
23 New York City motion picture 
theaters, Notre Dame University 
and its president, Father Theo- 
dore M. Hesburgh, sued to en- 
join the film’s showing, charging 
wrongful use of the university’s 
name, symbols and reputation. 
New York State Supreme Court 
Justice Henry Greenberg prompt- 
ly issued the injunction. ‘‘This,”’ 
he said, “‘is a clear case of com- 
mercial piracy,” and judicial prec- 
edents “‘command the Chancellor 
to extend his arm to strike down 
the blatant marketing of another’s 
property.’ The following day, the 
State Supreme Court’s Appellate 
Division refused to stay Justice 
Greenberg’s injunction, and set a 
post-holiday hearing by all five 
judges of the Appellate Division. 
Ironically, should Notre Dame ul- 
timately lose in court as well as 
in the movie, it will have given 
millions of dollars of unpurchasa- 
ble publicity to a film it loathes. 
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SHE DID IT. Mrs. Norman Chandler 
stands in the Pavilion, aglow with 
pride. Behind is her portrait, the only 
painting in the building. Her hus- 
band was so nervous about the open- 
ing that he fell ill and didn’t make it. 





OPENING NIGHT. First-nighters ar- 
rive at the Pavilion for the most 
dressed-up night Los Angeles could 
remember. For this opening concert 
violinist Jascha Heifetz made one 
of his increasingly rare appearances. 


Culture Comes at Last to Los Angeles 


Whatever allures the sprawling 
metropolis of Los Angeles has 
been able to boast in the past, it 
could never have claimed to be a 
center of culture: in fact, New 
Yorkers exiled lucratively to Holly- 
wood have occasionally described 
the place as an intellectual desert. 
But as 1965 begins, things are 
changing: thanks to an indomita- 
ble 63-year-old woman, Mrs. Nor- 
man (‘‘Buff”) Chandler, whose 
: husband and son publish the Los 
8 ‘ Angeles Times, the city now pos- 

2 ; sesses a shimmering jewel of a con- 
cert hall, the first of three build- 
ings in a $42 million Center for the 
Performing Arts. Mrs. Chandler, 
the queen of Los Angeles society, 
worked 10 years to raise almost all 
of the $18.5 million for the concert 
hall, called the Pavilion, a white 
granite building with golden onyx 
interior walls. And though the au- 
ditorium has 3,250 seats, none is 
more than 150 feet from the stage. 





GLITTERING FOYER. Three chande- 
liers hang over lobby, each 17 feet 





SHELL FOR SOUND. A gold-plated 
acoustical canopy spreads over the 
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auditorium, providing crisp sound 
that makes hall among the best acous- 


tically in the U.S. Here Zubin Meh- 
ta leads Los Angeles Philharmonic. 


long and weighing more than a ton. 
Two more hang in another room. 





by RT. HON. 
QUINTIN HOGG, 
Q.C., M.P. 


W: are here to honor one of thu 
most remarkable men of our 
time, or indeed of any time, on 
the occasion of his 90th birthday. 

Almost everthing that could be 
said about Sir Winston Churchill 
has been said already. Hero, gen- 
ius, statesman, friend of freedom, 
lover of laughter, lord of language, 
generous in victory, defiant in de- 
feat, violent in passion, magnifi- 
cent in repose, delightful in com- 
panionship, unswervingly loyal in 
friendship. All has been noted. All 
is true. Nothing, or almost noth- 
ing, remains to be said. 

Or does it? Has anyone won- 
dered whether the ideas and the 
ideals which this great man has 
fostered in his active lifetime are 
to be allowed to die or founder in 
a babel of tongues, in a multitude 
of imaginings, in a desert of cyni- 
cism or banality, in the confusion 
engendered by little men and 
mean measures? Or can they be 
kept alive in the minds of men by 
some tangible memorial, by some 
continued study, by unflagging 
and continuing dedication? 

As with all great men, his ideas 
are simple. For all the multifari- 
ousness of his genius, he has the 
true aptitude for seeing to the 
heart of a matter which character- 
izes the man of action in whatever 
walk of life. Whatever the com- 
plexity of the contemporary scene, 
the ideas that move men to action 
must have the merit of simplicity. 
Let us then look at some of these 
ideas and see how they fare today. 

He was born as English as the 
soil in the home of his ancestors, 
Oxfordshire. You have made him 
an American. But in doing so 
you only recognized an existing 
fact. Before Congress voted him 
an honorary citizen of the United 
States, his mother—like mine—had 
done as much for the heart of her 
son. The friendship between our 
two countries means something 
more—or rather it means the same 
thing more deeply and more poign- 
antly—to the child of a mixed 
marriage between an English father 
and American mother than it can 
ever mean to those whose parent- 
age is of unmixed British or Amer- 
ican origin. 

Whatever the reason, from first 
to last, from his earliest days to 
these latest years, when he has sat 
at home a little remote from cur- 
rent reality in the midst of dreams 
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‘Whilst he 
still lives 


amongst us’ 


On the night of Sir Winston Churchill's 90th birth- 
day, a group of distinguished Americans gathered 
in New York to pay him homage—and sat en- 
thralled while Quintin Hogg, the former Lord Hail- 
sham and Tory cabinet minister, saluted the great 
old lion (standing at window of his London home, 
to acknowledge the cheers of a crowd). Hogg’s 
words, resounding like anthems of empire and 
glory, project a Churchillian vision of the future. 


and memories, his abiding passion 
has been the world’s urgent neces- 
sity for friendship between Brit- 
ain and America. That is what he 
would tell you if he were here to- 
day. Is this still a viable conception? 
Is it unreasonable now as before? 
We cannot expect the sentiment 
to last longer than the need, for 
in human life sentiment and need 
run hand in hand. Is the need still 


there? When Winston was young, 
the British Empire governed a 
quarter of the world. Her currency 
—backed by gold—was the com- 
mon coin of the human race. Her 
Navy equalled those of any two 
other nations. Her industry held 
pride of place. Her island, though 
near the coast of Europe, was vir- 
tually invulnerable. In the diadem 
of the Crown shone the Kohinoor 


of India and the Star of Africa. In 
the Queen’s sceptre was the herit- 
age of Drake and Nelson, and her 
orb symbolized a worldwide do- 
minion. Britain was at the front of 
world affairs. Here indeed was 
a friend to court and an enemy 
to fear. We are not quite like 
that now. 

In comparison, America has 
marched straight to the center of 
the world’s stage. America com- 
mands an armory of weapons 
which make the fleets that fought 
at Jutland, no less than the armies 
which clashed at Omdurman or on 
the Somme or at Alamein, as ob- 
solete as the galleys of Salamis or 
the hoplites at Plataea. Your eco- 
nomic strength is something the 
like of which has never been seen 
in the world before. Do you still 
need Britain as an ally—as Britain 
in her strength needed America— 
as we found out in two world wars? 
Do you still value us as friends? 
Are we wanted any more? Does it 
matter to either of us what either 
of us thinks of the other? These 
are questions worth asking. If we 
do not ask them, other people will, 
and supply answers which may not 
be to our liking. 

But there is no doubt what Sir 
Winston’s answer would be today 
if he, and not I, were speaking to 
you tonight as I know we all wish 
he were. The last time I dined with 
him alone, the one sure light which 
shone like a beacon through the 
darkness of old age and disillusion, 
was the same certain faith which 
has guided his youth and his great 
days: that the road which our two 
nations must tread is the same 
road and that it must be trodden 
together, hand in hand. Our rela- 
tive positions may have changed. 
The need for our cooperation is 
still unaltered. 

To see why, one must delve deep- 
er into the main strands of Win- 
ston’s thinking. For though the 
need for Anglo-American friend- 
ship was central to his thought, he 
has never regarded it as self-explan- 
atory. To seek the explanation, one 
must look elsewhere, one must look 
deep into the nature of the times, 
one must look at the whole con- 
temporary scene. One must know 
what Britain is and stands for. One 
must know what America is and 
stands for. It is here that Sir Win- 
ston’s thinking is surely most rel- 
evant to us today. 

Although the need for Anglo- 
American friendship has been Win- 
ston’s deepest political conviction, 
the explanation is to be sought in 
his other political ideas. It is to be 
found in his speeches on Europe 


at Zurich and Strasbourg, in his 
speech on Stalinism at Westminster 
College, Fulton, Missouri. It is to 
be found in his attitude to the Brit- 
‘ish Empire, to Communism and 
above all to our common culture. 


he explanation lies in his recog- 

nition that neither of our two 
countries can afford to be inward- 
looking. Until the advent of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, isolationism was 
specifically an Anglo-Saxon here- 
sy. But it is a heresy. In particular 
it is a heresy from which Winston 
has never suffered. We cannot af- 
ford to contract out of our share of 
responsibility for the political des- 
tiny of man. Stalin may have been 
right to seek to build Socialism in 
one country. In doing so he was 
one of the many national socialists. 
the world has seen. But freedom 
never can be so limited—the future 
of the undeveloped world, of Eu- 
rope (on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain), the great battle of ideas, 
all present challenges which few 
are prepared to meet, but which 
on no view of the matter can be in 
splendid isolation by free nations. 
Few indeed are those who see things 
on this scale. But if America and 
Britain do not meet them together 
it is quite certain that the great ex- 
periment on which both our peo- 
ples are irrevocably committed, of 
freedom under law, will founder be- 
fore it is tried on a sufficient scale 
to ensure its ultimate success. 

This is the significance of Win- 
ston Churchill in history. This has 
been his significance in war and 
peace. This is the significance of his 
appeal to Anglo-American friend- 
ship. It is the significance of his 
hostility to militarism, to Hitler’s 
tyranny, to Communism. It is at 
the same time the reconciliation of 
his genuine liberalism and his in- 
tense, at times even possibly mis- 
taken—and certainly unsuccessful 
—adherence to the continuance of 
Britain’s rule in undeveloped coun- 
tries. Above all, it isthe explanation 
of his passionate and only partially 
successful championship of the Eu- 
ropean movement in his years of 
opposition after the war. 

There is no greater mistake that 
can be made about Britain than to 
ignore her claim to be an indivisi- 
ble part of contemporary Europe. 
We are Europeans none the less 
because we are outward-looking 
Europeans. To be British is to be 
specifically European, but we look 
outward from Europe to the inter- 
action between European culture 
and the rest of the world. We are 
European by virtue of our social 


philosophy and political connec- 
tions. We won the right to be 
called Europeans time and time 
again with blood and sweat and 
tears, and there were times when 
those who despise us for living on 
an island were glad enough to take 
refuge there and fight the battle of 
Europe from our shores. 

But there is no greater mistake 
that can be made about America 
than to regard you as a society 
without roots. There is, in point 
of fact, no nation with a greater 
sense of history and tradition. Al- 
most too much so. But your ances- 
try, your geographical position, 
the nature of your culture, make 
your culture specifically European 
in origin, but European without 
that flavor of intense and divisive 
European nationalism which char- 
acterizes every nation in the Euro- 
pean continent. Your nationalism 
is specifically American. Your cul- 
ture is a European culture, but 
without the flavor of a specific Eu- 
ropean nationality. 

I have called this culture Euro- 
pean, because its origins are in Eu- 
rope. But in truth and in fact, I 
know this to be a disastrous mis- 
nomer. Indeed, to call it this is in 
fact to do it the greatest disservice 
that one can be guilty of. But what 
is one to call it? Although its roots 
are almost equally Christian and 
Hebrew, to link it expressly with 
these religions is also to be guilty 
of an equally grave disservice. 

The truth is that this civilization, 
of which we are all at once the 
guardians and the heirs, the dy- 
namic tradition of liberty under 
law—liberty which is not license 
under law which is not dictation— 
is in fact the one hope for suffering 
humanity in the nuclear and scien- 
tific age. 

It is because Winston, more 
than any other human figure, has 
grasped this truth and given ex- 
pression to it in speech and writ- 
ing, and above all in the immortal 
deeds of a heroic life, that we hon- 
or him here today. Although he is 
a patriotic Englishman, he is more 
than an Englishman; although his 
loyalty to America is as true as that 
of the most devoted of her sons, 
he is more than a loyal American. 
Although he has done more for 
European unity than any other hu- 
man being, he is more than a Eu- 
ropean. His genius deserves to be 
honored not by us alone, but by 
all mankind, for unless this doc- 
trine of liberty under law be un- 


derstood and accepted, there will’ 


be no peace among the cities of 
the earth, in an age when men 
have the means and may possibly 


acquire the will to bring not only 
our civilization, but all civiliza- 
tion, and perhaps not merely our 
lives, but all life, to a sudden and 
disastrous end. It is on this scale 
that he deserves to be honored by 
us here today and by all men every- 
where of every continent, of every 
color and every creed. 


B if we honor him here today 
we do so not merely for what 
he has done, but for what he still 
can do. This now depends on us. 
I do not like this conscious retro- 
spection to our finest hours. We 
must live in the present and the fu- 
ture. The conception of liberty un- 
der law is not static, but dynamic. 
It is not something in itself per- 
fect, received once and for all from 
the great writers of the Bible or an- 
tiquity, or the great heroes of the 
English and American revolutions. 
It is something not yet in being, 
which they then and we now have 
but seen as through a glass dark- 
ly, something which to bring into 
more perfect existence men have 
fought and lived and died, but 
something which, in its perfection, 
can only come to pass, if at all, at 
some distant date in the future. 

What we have received is not 
truth engraved on tablets of stone. 
It is an idea which can have its be- 
ing only in the hearts and lives of 
men, and can exist only so long as 
it grows and is applied. 

It is, I fear, hard for one like my- 
self, who has until recently been 
concerned with Government, to 
speak frankly about such matters 
—especially since they are often 
matters of controversy between 
parties, and our own tradition, 
like yours, is that party politics 
stop at the water’s edge. 

But I must say just how deeply I 
have been concerned and distressed 
at recent events in Europe, in my 
own country and in the United 
States, and at the turn things seem 
to have taken away from the spirit 
of cooperation and elevation of 
purpose, which Sir Winston, were 
he here, would be invoking with 
all the authority of the majestic 
language he knows so well how to 
command. 

This is no time or place to give 
details or to argue contentious 
matters. I simply, therefore, say 
this. We shall be judged in the end 
by our successors and his—and 
sooner or later we and he will have 
successors who will judge us—by 
three criteria: the first, whether 
we are able to see clearly the im- 
plications of the ideal of universal 
liberty under the law for which he 


has stood and stands; the second, 
whether we are able to reach be- 
yond national difference and po- 
litical partisanship to create genu- 
ine political institutions capable of 
applying these ideals and extend- 
ing them to all mankind. The third 
is whether we can, each in his own 
country and all working together 
in one another’s, create a form of 
society so manifestly better than 
the society of tyrants and slaves, or. 
that of savagery and chaos, that 
men everywhere are driven to ac- 
knowledge the splendor of its 
achievements, saying to one an- 
other as they do so: ‘‘This is what 
free men and women can do in lib- 
erty and in the fear of God if they 
apply to Christian values the tech- 
niques of modern science and in- 
dustry.” 

But I must return to Sir Win- 
ston’s 90th birthday. 

The world of man now has to 
face a double crisis, the supreme 
crisis of tyranny represented by 
Communism and the supreme cri- 
sis of chaos represented by the 
shifting sands of ignorance, dis- 
ease and want, in which the ma- 
jority of mankind have lived from 
time immemorial and died and 
which even our own countries, 
comparatively advanced, have 
only partially overcome. To this 
double crisis only the doctrine of 
liberty under law presents an ob- 
jective and rational answer on 
both fronts at the same time. 

If we only had to face tyranny 
in the shape of Communism, the 
answer would be easy enough. 
Communist aggression would not 
be something we should fear, if we 
did not also have to fear Commu- 
nist subversion. But we should not 
have to fear Communist subver- 
sion if there were not hotbeds of 
human misery and ignorance upon 
which its seed can thrive. 

There is no human figure that 
I know, apart from Winston 
Churchill, who sees and has always 
seen the political problem of the 
world thus three-dimensionally, in 
the round. Let us, therefore, salute 
this famous man whilst he still 
lives amongst us. It is unlikely that 
anyone of us will look upon his 
like again. But his sword he has 
left to us who will succeed him in 
his pilgrimage. May we be worthy 
of it. For in the end it is of no 
earthly country that we are think- 
ing when we sing, as we do: ‘“‘ Wider 
still, and wider |May thy bounds be 
set /God, who made thee mighty, / 
Make thee mightier yet.” 

Winston belongs to history. But 
history is’ something for us to 
make. 
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Tough 
Sledding 
in Italy 


The chap at the wheel of the sedan 
did not get himself into these straits 
by taking a wrong turn. He’s there 
—on the Olympic bobsled run at 
Cortina d’Ampezzo—of his own 
free will, which is worse. The occa- 
sion was a recent demonstration 
of auto-bobbing, a pastime invent- 
ed last summer by Italian racing 
drivers. When the Italian resort 
honored its namesake the British 
Ford Cortina last month by feting 
19 racers who had won national 
or international championships in 
Cortinas, the snows had returned 
to the Dolomites. This enhanced 
the possibilities of disaster, so the 
drivers could not be restrained 
from chuting the chute—in Corti- 
nas thoughtfully provided by Ford. 
No one failed to fasten his seat 
belt, and the only casualty was last 
year’s world champion, Britain’s 
Jimmy Clark, who slipped a disk 
throwing snowballs at a lensman. 
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With Evinrude’s Power of Experience... 


ALL YOU NEED IS WATER 


For happier, healthier living. 
It’s almost as simple as that. 58 years of 
precision engineering have made Evinrude 
motors easier to enjoy than ever. You'll 
appreciate this...especially at the end of a 
happy sailing day. And, no matter what your 
craft, you’ll get the most out of the boat... 
because we’ve put the most into the motor. 


All 21 models of Evinrude’s 1965 balanced- 
power line (Outboards—3 through 90 h.p.; 
Stern-Drives—90 through 150 h.p.) are cov- 
ered by a full 2-year warranty on original 
parts and labor. Manufactured world-wide 
by Evinrude Motors, a division of Outboard 
Marine. Look for the Evinrude dealer in your 
city for factory-authorized sales and service. 
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Gi reat Shrine of Izumo, washed 
by rain in these photographs 

by Brian Brake (left; above), is 
one of the oldest places 

of Shinto worship in Japan. 
Believed to have been built well 
before the Seventh Century 

and rebuilt in imitative style 
many times since, it is dedicated 
to Okuninushi-no-Mikoto, 

a deity credited with the 
introduction of fishing, medicine 
and the raising of silkworms. 


WB esdnosed and grim under 
jowl-flapped helmet, this 
Fourth Century haniwa figure 
of an armored warrior 
exemplifies martial strain in 
primitive Japanese society 

that was later to ripen 

into bushido—“‘the way of the 
warrior.” This and following 
photographs appear in Japan, A 
History in Art just published 
by Simon & Schuster (N.Y.). 


Photographs of Art by 
BRADLEY SMITH 


In the pebbled precincts of the great 
Shinto shrine of Izumo and in the 
works of artists long dead, the past 
of Japan is marvelously preserved. 
Architecture, artifacts and scrolls 
limn 15 centuries of history; and 
history itself seems to stand there 
in the wings, waiting to come on- 
stage again with the chanting of 
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priests and the clangor of old wars. 

In Japan, history starts with the 
deities who came to earth and then 
traveled far across the sea to found 
the imperial dynasty which still 
lasts. This happened, the Japanese 
believe, about 300 A.D. But as ear- 
ly as the Second Century mortal 
men in Japan had contact with Chi- 
na. Chinese culture, even in the 
mythological beginnings, was heav- 
ily stamped on Japan—although 
the 115 miles of open sea separat- 
ing them from Asia permitted the 


From the fabled beginnings, 
a past glowingly preserved in art 


Japanese to adapt cultural imports 
in their own good time. 

In these early years Japan, like 
some other primitive societies, was 
a matriarchy. Rural communities 
were ruled by queens. But a war- 
rior class was already rising. The 
clay haniwa shown above, dug from 
the tombs of the Fourth Century, 
joins a delicate taste in craftsman- 
ship with martial ardor—a cultural 
mix which led the modern world 
to see Japan as a combination of 
the chrysanthemum and the sword. 
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came a chaos of civil war 


Soon after Japan emerged into the 
light of formal history during the 
Fifth and Sixth centuries, there 
began a golden age of cultural con- 
tact with China. Mainland political 
ideas inspired Japanese attempts to 
forma strong central government; 
great cities like Nara and Kyoto 
were laid out according to Chinese 
plans. For nearly 500 years Japan 
enjoyed relative peace and order, 
first under the emperors at Nara 


After the golden age of peace and order 


and Kyoto and then under the Fuji- 
wara nobles. The Fujiwara, whose 
beautiful daughters provided impe- 
rial consorts, dominated the throne 
as regents and ministers. The. em- 
peror himself was an archetype of 
what the modern world calls a con- 
stitutional monarch: he reigned 
but did not govern. 

At its peak, from the Eighth to 
the Tenth Century, the Fujiwara 
period achieved a brilliance in 
court life seldom equaled in histo- 
ry. Development of a writing sys- 





tem brought about a flowering of 
court literature, which included the 
first distinguished novel (Tale of 
Genji) in the Japanese language. 
It was written by Lady Murasaki; 
most of the good writers were wom- 
en. Simultaneously Japanese artists 
developed new tastes and _ tech- 
niques; eventually the e-makimo- 
no, or picture scroll, acquired a 
baroque vigor all its own. 

But as the Fujiwara noblemen 
came to regard social refinement as 
an end in itself, their order fell into 





decay. During the 11th Century 
Japan began to slide into feudal- 
ism, and power passed to provincial 
military lords who fought among 
themselves. They finally polarized 
around the Taira and Minamoto 
clans, and after a 20-year struggle 
the Minamoto achieved supremacy 
in 1186. Their victory gave feudal 
Japan a lasting form of military 
government known as the shogu- 
nate, and 1,000 years later the war 
itself is still a source for heroic 
epics like the movie Gate of Hell. 





i. one of the 12th Century 
wars which destroyed social 
order, Minamoto warriors rout 
imperial guards (left) in 
flame-swept Kyoto. Archers in 





this scroll in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and in a 
detail in the Tokyo National 
Museum (below) predated the 
English use of the longbow. 


Bin Century vignette, 
illustrating an older Buddhist 
scroll, extols sacrifice. A 

rabbit, having thrown himself 
‘on fire to provide food 

for an old man, is transformed 
into a vision of the Buddha. 
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With busy ingenuity, 
people drew on sea 
and land to build 


a bustling economy 


Feudalism was 400 years old in Eu- 
rope when it became firmly estab- 
lished in Japan. But the political 
instability of Japan’s early feudal 
period—the late 11th and early 
12th centuries—was accompanied 
by a burst of new economic activ- 
ity. The Japanese had to be good 
agriculturists to survive, and they 
set to work with extraordinary dili- 
gence—and some success—to grow 
more rice. Fishermen worked the 
rich waters offshore and the stand- 
ard of living rose. As in feudal Eu- 
rope, the farmers clustered on es- 
tates which evolved into villages. 
Towns also sprang up, sometimes 
built around a castle belonging to 
a local lord, sometimes at ports, 
post stations or shrines. 
Meanwhile Japanese artisans 
were making fine pottery, porce- 
lain, lacquerware and silk brocade. 
Handicraft industries created new 
wealth and by the end of the 16th 
Century a powerful new merchant 
class was on the rise. Japan was 
not yet isolated from foreign com- 
merce, but this would soon change. 








Te planting of rice, then 


as now Japan’s staple food, is 


Over rice bowls (left) a noble, 


samurai, farmer, merchant, 


monk and artisan (left to celebrated (below) by 16th 
right) illustrate the social order Century farmers who do a rustic 
of 16th Century Japan. dance before a Shinto shrine. 
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WW aie was prized as food f, na 14th Century kitchen 
—hence the saying, “A whale (right) cooks prepare a fowl and 
makes seven villages rich.” a fat carp (at rear), while 
Painting of 1800 shows one others fan the charcoal 


village richer by three whales. embers and taste the soup. 
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and some Japanese Catholics 


adopted European dress. 
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the Tokugawa cracked down 


on foreign influence, and for 217 
years Japan went into 
virtually complete isolation. 
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KT sotation was decreed by the 
Tokugawa shogunate, which in 
1636 forbade Japanese to travel 
abroad and banned foreigners. 
Except for a tiny Dutch trading 
mission near Nagasaki, Western 
contact with Japan Was 
nonexistent until 1853. Then 
came the ‘Black Ships” of U.S. 
Commodore Matthew Perry, who 
was prepared to shoot 
to get better treatment for 
shipwrecked U.S. sailors. There 
was no shooting and Perry’s 
mission led to the reopening of 
trade. Japanese curiosity about 
the world was whetted by prints 
like the one at left showing 
a slant-eyed Yankee displaying 
a watch, and his wife using a 
sewing machine. Then, in 1879, 
ex-President Grant visited 
Tokyo and sat with his wife 
(above, right) beside the 


emperor and empress at a circus. 


Commodore 
Perry 
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Bhrudatism’s last gasp spear-carrying cavalry crushed the f., the reign of Meiji, shown quickly industrialized, soundly 
was the Satsuma Rebellion in 1877. rebels, who included this scratch here arriving (below, lower center) defeated Russia in the war of 
1904-05 and became a world power. 


army of 500 women with longswords. at a Tokyo fair in 1877, Japan 
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AEG means electricity 


Electricity 
IS our 
business 


Equipping a factory, 
electrifying a railroad, a ship 
or a complete town: 

AEG has solved such prob- 
lems a thousand times. 

(And why not? 

Our 6000 scientists and a 
further 60000 staff 

backed by 80 years experience 
make quite a team.) 

AEG builds power stations 
based on coal, oil, 
hydro-electric power or 
nuclear energy. 

All custom-built. 

From electronic switching and 
control gear to generators, 
electric motors to 
measuring instruments, 
transformers to household 
appliances, the AEG program 
covers the board. 

That’s why it makes sense to 


Team up with AEG 
AEG means electricity 





AEG 


ALLGEMEINE 
ELEKTRICITATS-GESELLSCHAFT 
(founded 1883) 

West Germany 

Berlin — Frankfurt 


Rotor of a diesel-driven generator 


R.i: had been falling in fitful 
spurts on Miami’s airport and gusts 
of wind galloped back and forth 
across the apron. The 35 passengers 
for Flight 705, anxious to reach 
Chicago and points west, trooped 
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Jetliners face 
unknown peril of savage winds 


out docilely despite the weather to 
join the eight crew members al- 
ready aboard the sleek red-white- 
and-blue jetliner. Other planes were 
flying in and out. Some had swung 
almost to Bimini Islands 55 miles 





by WARREN R. YOUNG 


out in the Atlantic to circle the 
line squall which had been moving 
in all day; others had merely zig- 
zagged between the thunderstorm 
cells—the violent nuclei of thun- 
derstorm systems—which showed 


as bright blotches on their cockpit 
radar. As he aligned the swept- 
back, willowy wings of his 90-ton, 
four-jet Boeing 720B at the east 
end of the runway, Northwest Air- 
lines’ Captain Roy Almquist had 


CONTINUED: 





‘You vectored us right into that turbulence 


... We will turn as soon as we can’ 





PATTERN FOR DISASTER 


Ina greatly simplified diagram of the 
forces which produce turbulence and 
their action on a jetliner, a plane is 
shown flying in an area of thunder- 
storms. As the pilot aims for an appar- 
ently clear space between two storm 
cells, the plane encounters a storm- 
generated updraft which sends it hur- 
tling upward despite the pilot’s efforts 
to keep the nose down. Meanwhile, 
the high-altitude current of winds 


known as the jet stream (shown as a 
corkscrew) has been deflected by the 
updrafts, producing a savage down- 
draft between the cells. When the 
plane encounters this force, it could 
be sent into a dive. The actions the 
pilot has been taking to counteract 
the updraft could now have the cata- 
strophic effect of accelerating the dive 
—as may have happened in several 
actual instances—bringing on a crash. 


TURBULENCE continuen 


two miles of visibility. And so, at 
just 22 seconds after 1:35 p.m. on 
Feb. 12, 1963, he took off into the 
troubled air. 

Climbing toward altitude, and 
trying always to keep to the clear 
parts of the sky, Captain Almquist 
swung the jet back and forth from 
heading to heading, first toward 
the south, then to the west, finally 
turning toward the northwest. Rou- 
tinely, he and the air-traffic con- 
trollers on the ground agreed by 
radio on each change in his course. 
Once he objected to a suggested 
heading: ‘*.. . Negative. You vec- 
tored us right into that moderate- 
to-heavy turbulence. We are out of 
10 [thousand] now. We will turn 
right as soon as we can.” A little 
later Captain Almquist reported 
that he could see open sky ahead. 
_ And then, not quite 13 minutes 
after take-off, Flight 705 disap- 
peared from the traffic center’s ra- 
darscope. Before the trace faded, 
the controller marked the route 
leading up to the empty spot on 
the glass with a black crayon. 

Within minutes the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which investigates 
each flying accident in the U.S., 
had launched a massive and metic- 
ulous detective hunt. Just after 
nightfall, search parties in track- 
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treaded vehicles and helicopters 
reached the charred and twisted re- 
mains of the jetliner, scattered on 
the saw grass in the spongy, deso- 
late swamps of Everglades Nation- 
al Park. All who had been aboard 
were dead. The soft soil, soaked 
with 25 tons of fuel, burned quiet- 
ly like the wick of a lamp. 

Looking for clues that would pin 
the blame on man, nature or ma- 
chine, the CAB men began their 
grim sorting of facts from among 
the muted symbols of tragedy. They 
found the plane’s automatic flight 
recorder, its steel container scorch- 
ed but its contents still there. They 
stuck yellow plastic flags in the 
ground to mark the exact spots 
from which bodies were gathered. 
They located the plane’s tail sur- 
faces, separated from each other 
and far from the main wreckage. 
In a hangar they reconstructed the 
plane, fastening the pieces to a 
chicken-wire frame. 

Gradually, the shape of the jet- 
liner emerged once more, silent, 
unmoving,disemboweled.In Wash- 
ington, D.C. the creases on the 
flight recorder’s metallic tape— 
showing speeds, headings, altitudes 
and acceleration forces in the last 
seconds—were studied under high- 
power binocular microscopes. 

The maze of clues added up to 
an awesome riddle. Apparently the 


powerful craft had been wrested 
from the experienced hands of its 
pilots and hurled to earth. But how 
this could have happened was not 
yet clear. Was some invisible force 
of nature responsible? Some flaw 
in the flight systems devised by 
man which might be identified and 
corrected? Or was it simply an im- 
ponderable coup of fate? 

The formal hearings on the crash, 
held in Miami, indicted both the 
works of man and the workings of 
nature. The implications went far 
beyond the bounds of this partic- 
ular tragedy. The 2,445 pages of 
evidence help to explain a number 
of jet crashes and mishaps. And 
they launched a fretful debate, be- 
hind the scenes, over what should 
be done to prevent a repetition. 

A prize witness at the hearings 
was Paul Higgins, a Boeing Com- 
pany engineer. He was armed with 
a computer analysis of data on the 
plane’s design and on information 
recovered from the crashed plane’s 
flight recorder. Higgins’s testimony 
sketched in the first major strokes 
of an outline of what probably 
happened to Flight 705. Taken to- 
gether with other expert views, it 
provides a recognizable picture of 
the jetliner’s last 45 seconds. 

At 12 minutes after take-off, 
Flight 705 was climbing up through 
an altitude of 17,000 feet, going 
about 300 mph and heading to- 
ward what Captain Almquist had 
described on the radio as clear air. 
He had already run into one fairly 
rough spot. 

At this point, the indications are 
that the plane suddenly flew into a 
huge updraft of air. Captain Alm- 
quist, almost surely without any 
warning, found himself in a terri- 
fyingclimb. Likea monstrous hand, 
the current shoved the plane up- 
wards, at 8,800 feet per minute. 

Captain Almquist might have 
tried to lower the nose to keep the 
air speed from slacking off during 
the dizzying rise into thinner air. 
In addition the rough air was prob- 
ably shaking the plane, which could 
have convinced him that it was 


‘We don’t know if 
we have a turbulence 
problem or not’ 


BOBBIE ALLEN 
CAB Safety Bureau 


about to stall, adding urgency to 
his efforts to push the nose down. 
To make matters far worse, he was 
probably having great difficulty 
determining his plane’s attitude in 
the sky—whether it was pointed up 
or down, rolling to the right or 
left. The instruments that normal- 
ly do the job in a jet were no doubt 
shaking and rolling too much to 
be of any use. 

Then, just nine seconds after en- 
tering the powerful updraft, the jet 
apparently emerged into an equally 
violent downdraft. And, at about 
this time, Captain Almquist’s fran- 
tic attempts to lower the nose seem 
to have finally taken effect—far 
too much effect. The plane, more 
perfectly streamlined than any ar- 
row, plunged over into a straight- 
down dive. Accelerating quickly, 
perhaps to supersonic velocity, it 
plummeted toward earth, tipping a 
bit farther than the vertical until it 
was pitched slightly on its back. 
When a mile and a half of alti- 
tude remained, the pilots—hanging 
from their seat belts, unable to read 
any of the tumbling instruments 
and trying to overcome forces that 
would make each arm feel as if it 
weighed 45 pounds—made a final, 
futile effort to achieve a pull-out. 
Their action did manage to change 
the angle of the dive—about 10 
degrees, or just enough to accom- 
plish a straight-down plunge. 

During the pull-out attempt the 
tail tore off the plane. The whole 
craft then came apart in the air, 
its fuel caught fire and, just 20 sec- 
onds after it had nosed over al- 
most four miles above, the broken 
jet hit the swamp. 


Whetever else had gone wrong 
with Flight 705—and 22 months 
after the crash the CAB had yet 
to assign the official cause of the 
crash—it was evident from Hig- 
gins’s testimony that the trigger- 
ing circumstance in the catastrophe 
must have been an encounter with 
a long underrated and little under- 
stood force of nature which lurks 
in the skies. It is called turbulence. 

The eerie pattern of disaster 
which emerged could fit, in many 
ways, literally dozens of accidents, 





‘We don’t even 
have a satisfactory 
theory for it’ 


NEWTON LIEURANCE 
U.S. Weather Bureau 


fatal and nonfatal, involving jets 
over the past five years. In all of 
these mishaps turbulence appears 
to be the common denominator. 

Turbulence is, simply, rough or 
agitated air. Like the ocean, the 
earth’s sea of air is constantly in 
motion. Aviators have always 
known that perils waited in the 
air’s crosscurrents, eddies and 
waves. But in the slower aircraft of 
the past, there usually was time to 
recover—even from violent, turbu- 
lence-created upsets. In compari- 
son with the many other hazards 
to which propeller planes were sub- 
ject, rough air was considered a 
minor problem. When the high- 
flying jets came to the US. five 
years ago, pilots were told they 
would travel ‘‘above the weather” 
most of the time. 

But as the jet age unfolded, the 
thin cold air of the upper altitudes 
has been found to harbor turbu- 
lence more violent than had ever 
been imagined. No one yet fully 
understands these forces. 

“‘All we know,” says Newton 
Lieurance, director of Aviation 
Weather Affairs for the U.S. 
Weather Bureau, “‘is that the air 
will be violently agitated within 
most thunderstorms and along the 
jet streams in the upper air. The 
streams are like high-speed rivers 
of air meandering across the sky. 
The difference between the wind 
speed of the jet stream and the sur- 
rounding air may be 200 mph, and 
the shearing action that results 
produces swirling eddies. We also 
know,” says Lieurance, “‘that there 
are vertically rotating waves of air 
that come rolling off the lee side 
of mountains like breakers on a 
monstrous sea. 

““Not long ago, we thought 
that about summed up the causes 
of turbulence. Now we’ve had to 
change our minds. We don’t even 
know what types exist. We really 
don’t have even a satisfactory the- 
ory for turbulence and it looks as 
though we won’t have for years.” 

The turbulence that pilots have 
actually encountered seems to oc- 
cur in a bewildering number of 
places, heights and sizes. It has 
been discovered in the rarefied lev- 
els above 50,000 feet, where previ- 
ous theory held that there could be 
none. It has been found over every 
part of the country, in clear skies 
and foul, at low, medium and high 
altitudes. An area of dangerous 
turbulence may be several miles 





wide, or mere feet. The condition 
may last a few seconds or an hour. 

Yet, by and large, U.S. meteor- 
ologists still must rely for their 
knowledge of today’s weather on 
balloons, which are sent up every 
six or 12 hours from just 80 sta- 
tions located about 200 miles apart 
across the U.S. ‘‘We do a pretty 
good job of forecasting,” says 
Lieurance, ‘“‘but only for large-scale 
weather. We usually can tell the 
farmer or the businessman what he 
wants to know—primarily whether 
it will rain—with fair accuracy. We 
have even reached the point where 
we are predicting the likelihood of 
upper-air turbulence occurring 
within imaginary ‘boxes’ of air 
space several miles on a side. But 
here we still hit it right only about 
half the time.” 

Crashes of pre-jet airliners usual- 
ly could be traced to some correct- 
able weakness in the machine or 
some error committed by the man 
at its controls. Precisely because 
they were traced, most such haz- 
ards have by now been eliminated 
from modern air transport. U.S. 
airlines last year carried 71 million 
paying passengers a total of 50 bil- 
lion miles and took only 121 lives. 
Bicycles and bathtubs each kill sey- 
eral times as many. Actually, trav- 
eling the highway to the airport 
can be the most hazardous portion 
of a jet trip. The jets are enormous- 
ly satisfying both for their pilots 
and their passengers. 

Yet for all their vaunted per- 
formance as history’s best trans- 
portation device, jetliners seem pe- 
culiarly vulnerable to rough, roil- 
ing air. Their swept-back wings, 
their marvelous streamlining, their 
need for complete reliance on a 
cockpit full of instruments and 
their intricate power-driven control 
surfaces combine to create a high- 
spirited but delicately balanced ma- 
chine. Ordinary gusts of wind can- 
not faze the jet. But turbulence is 
something else. 

During the months following 
the Everglades crash, while safety 
officials pondered the evidence of 
the hearings and tried to decide 
what if anything ought to be done, 
the problem of turbulence began 
to loom larger and larger. 

In July 1963, five months to the 
day after the Miami crash, a Unit- 
ed Air Lines jet tried to climb 
above a line of midnight clouds 
over O’Neill, Nebraska, 30 miles 
from the nearest thunderstorm. 


The air roughened, the nose 
pitched up uncontrollably (Cap- 
tain L. E. Deuscher and his copilot 
thought that it was pointed 
straight up) and the plane fell into 
a slanting dive. As the speed passed 
the limit that the airframe was de- 
signed to withstand safely, the con- 
trols became ‘‘frozen’’ by the on- 
rushingair. The pilotsdaredtoslam 
on more power. As they had 
hoped, the nose lifted enough for 
the controls to take hold. The 
plane pulled out at 12,000 feet. 
Nobody was badly injured, so 
technically the incident was not an 
accident—yet 59 terrified human 
beings had fallen, completely out 
of control, for five miles. 

The next month an Eastern Air 
Lines DC-8 took off from Dulles 
International Airport, Virginia, 
aimed at a gap between thunder- 
storm cells 10 to 30 miles away. 
When still not a mile high, it hit 
what Captain Stephen Parkinson 
called ‘‘the most violent jolt I have 
ever experienced in over 20,000 
hours of flying.’’ He felt, he said, 
as if he were sitting on the end of 
a huge tuning fork. Then the plane 
flipped over sideways, almost on 
its back. When the pilots, who 
could no longer read their instru- 
ments, finally rolled the plane 
right side up, using a deck of clouds 
for a guide, the big jet was just 
1,325 feet above the ground. In the 
cabin a baby boy had slipped from 
the grasp of his mother, who re- 
calls, ‘‘I could see my baby lying 
on the ceiling, crying.’ After land- 
ing, the captain told a passenger 
they must have hit a tornado. 

Three months after that in Texas 
an Eastern Air Lines DC-8 being 
flown by Copilot Grant Newby 
under the command of Captain 
Mel French was climbing into an 
arch of clouds between two thun- 
derstorm cells and heading toward 
the blue. At 18,000 feet they hit 
a bump “‘like driving across a rail- 
road track.” To their utter aston- 
ishment both pilots and the flight 
engineer saw the needles on the 
plane’s two air-speed indicators 
swing to zero. Pilot Newby pushed 
his control column forward to put 
the nose down and pick up speed, 
but the jet swooped over “‘like a 


‘It was like sitting 
on the end of a 
huge tuning fork’ 


CAPTAIN STEPHEN PARKINSON 
Eastern Air Lines Pilot 


roller coaster’? into an uncontrol- 
lable, high-speed dive. After all 
else failed, Captain French put the 
four engines into reverse and the 
plane pulled out between cloud 
layers with just 5,000 feet to spare. 
Several passengers had been tossed 
to the ceiling and injured and one 
jet engine had torn off but the cap- 
tain managed to land safely. 

In November a year ago a Trans- 
Canadian Air Lines DC-8 crashed 
four minutes after take-off from’ 
storm-swept Montreal, killing all 
118 aboard. Unlike U.S. jets, the 
Canadian plane carried no auto- 
matic flight recorder. But there 
were striking similarities to the se- 
ries of U.S. turbulence mishaps. 

By that time the hazard of rough 
air was becoming so apparent in 
technical circles that when a Pan 
American 707 exploded nine days 
later in a storm near Elkton, Mary- 
land, aviation experts assumed at 
first that turbulence had struck 
again. Within a few days this theo- 
ry was refuted by the CAB. The 
disaster, they said, was the second 
case in civil aviation history where 
lightning had probably ignited a 
plane’s fuel. But before that an- 
nouncement came, the Elkton 
crash ironically had finally gener- 
ated the first real sense of urgency 
about turbulence. Hurried meet- 
ings of aviation officials convened 
across the country. 


Tas past January an American 
Airlines 707 flying near Alamosa, 
Colorado suddenly hit a “‘terrifi- 
cally sharp jolt” of air, which 
tossed the plane about savagely 
but did not quite wrest it from 
Captain H. D. Schmidt’s control. 
In February an Eastern DC-8 
took off near storms at New Or- 
leans. Nine minutes later, from 
causes as yet unknown, the jet 
with its 58 occupants dived at high 
speed into Lake Pontchartrain. 
Searchers on barges laboriously 
fished up two thirds of the plane, 
the largest remnant being a five- 
foot section of the tail. The copilot 
on the plane was Grant Newby, 
who had survived the wild dive 
over Texas three months earlier. 
One pilot who had taken off just 
CONTINUED 
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TURBULENCE CONTINUED 


before reported that ‘“‘the air was 
rough.” 

In addition to these instances 
there are records in the files of 
the CAB of more than 25 lesser 
turbulence-related accidents to jet- 
liners since 1960. In these cases at 
least 18 stewardesses and passen- 
gers were hurled about the cabin 
and seriously injured, usually be- 
cause they were not belted in. 

Yet as late as this past summer 
nobody was willing to admit any- 
thing officially. Shortly before he 
was appointed director of its crash- 
investigating Safety Bureau in Oc- 
tober, the CAB’s Bobbie R. Allen 
indicated that all the talk about 
rough skies might well be just so 
much hot air. “‘If I were trying to 
write a best-selling novel,’’ he said, 
“*T'd put ‘turbulence’ in the title— 
there seems to be so much interest. 
We don’t know if we have a turbu- 
lence problem or not.” 

Najeeb Halaby, boss of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, said, “‘I can 
discern neither a pattern nor a 
panacea, and so I don’t sleep so 
well nights. This is a terrible ad- 
mission to make, but I wouldn’t 
know what to do about it if we 
did prove turbulence was the cause. 
I guess we think that the system 
of corrections we’ve launched will 
be the answer.” 


—a 1963, federal action 
taken against the turbulence dan- 
ger was limited to advice to air 
crews. In November of that year, 
nine months after Flight 705 
crashed, the FAA recommended 
a new “‘turbulence penetration” 
speed. The existing procedure had 
called for slowing from cruising 
airspeeds (around 550 mph) to 
about 300 mph when rough air was 
expected or encountered. Jet pilots 
were now urged to slow only to 
325 mph. The agency also warned 
that if the pilot chose to keep the 
autopilot engaged during turbu- 
lence, he should disconnect its alti- 
tude-holding circuits which could 
tilt the plane to dangerous angles. 
And pilots coping with rough air 
were also cautioned against mak- 
ing any adjustment of the hori- 
zontal stabilizer—the part of the 
plane’s tail which looks like a 
miniature wing. 

_ Behind the changes in the rec- 
ommended piloting procedures lay 
a more complex concern. It was 
spelled out in a now-classic tech- 
nical paper by Northwest Airlines’ 
director of flight standards, Paul 
Soderlind. In it he pointed out 
similarities in the behavior of 
Flight 705 before its crash and 
those of the plane which dived but 
recovered over O’Neill, Neb. He 
re-emphasized some points which, 
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‘Every thunderstorm 
is a tornado to me— 
no matter what’ 


CAPTAIN F. D. VORIS 
TWA Pilot 


supposedly, pilots already knew. 

Jetliners can ‘“‘stall’’—that is, 
their wings can lose their lift—not 
only if the air speed drops too 
low but also if it gets too high. At 
high altitudes or under stress im- 
posed by abrupt aerial maneuvers 
or turbulent winds, the two stall- 
ing speeds begin to converge. The 
plane above O’Neill, Neb., for ex- 
ample, climbing above clouds at 
heights near its aerodynamic ceil- 
ing, was threading a narrow path 
between a low-speed stall and a 
high-speed stall when it dived. 

The chief danger from an un- 
expected stall, or nose-over, is that 
lowering a jetliner’s nose more 
than about 30° from horizontal 
means serious trouble. In a 90° 
straight-down dive such as Flight 
705’s, a Boeing witness admitted 
that even if all the other condi- 
tions relating to plane, pilots and 
weather had been ideal, 17,000 feet 
might not be enough room to al- 
low a pull-out. 

The reason a pull-out from a 
steep dive is so nearly impossible 
lies in the jet’s speed-loving design 
—its marvelous streamlining. De- 
spite its great length and wingspan 
(each dimension is equal to the 
height of a 12-story building), the 
drag of the air as it moves past 
the entire 11,000-or-so square feet 
of a jetliner’s metal skin at any 
normal flying speed is no more 
than that which it would meet 
upon hitting the flat side of a 
seven-by-eight-foot barn door. 
This streamlining, coupled with 
the tug of gravity upon its mass 
of up to 160 tons, turns a diving 
jet into an accelerating projectile. 
In the cockpit time literally col- 
lapses. At best, even in a sloping 
dive, perhaps 15 seconds are avail- 
able in which the pilot must make 
the decisions and take the actions 
that can avert disaster. 


ie Miami hearings touched 
also on a second feature of the 
jets’ design that could cancel out 
even those few seconds of cockpit 
decision time: the near-impossi- 
bility of reading the attitude in- 
strument, called ‘‘the artificial ho- 
rizon,”’ when the plane is pitched 
into an extreme position or when 
it is being buffeted. Many airlines 
have therefore set to work to 
modify their attitude instruments, 
making them larger and in some 
cases adding words or colors to 





their faces to make them easier 
to read. 

A third aspect of jetliner design 
may play an even more significant 
part in rough-air accidents than ei- 
ther superstreamlining or unread- 
able instruments. In the crash of 
Flight 705 and in two other fatal 
crashes—at Montreal and at New 
Orleans—the horizontal stabilizer 
in the tail was found in each case 
to have been adjusted to an ex- 
treme ‘‘nose-down”’ position. 

The stabilizer can be tilted only 
a few degrees up or down, a near- 
ly imperceptible difference to the 
eye. Yet if it is set in maximum 
nose-down position while in a 
dive, a crash becomes imminent. 
In the normal course of operations 
the pilots or the autopilot fre- 
quently adjust the stabilizer set- 
ting: for example, to rebalance 
the plane when its center of grav- 
ity shifts, as it does when several 
passengers walk to the tail sec- 
tion at the same time. 

The telltale items of wreckage 
which fixed the exact stabilizer 
position in each of these three 
fatal crashes were the jackscrews 
—40-inch steel rods with spiral 
threads. Located in the tails of all 
jets, they are power-operated and 
they ‘‘jack’’ the front edge of the 
stabilizer up or down, just like an 
auto jack. 

How did Flight 705’s stabilizer 
come to be in such a fatal nose- 
down position? There are several 
possible explanations. Simple pi- 
lot error could have been magni- 
fied by confusion over either the 
plane’s attitude or the setting of 
the stabilizer. Or the jackscrew 
mechanism could have malfunc- 
tioned. Or, if the autopilot was 
flying the plane, Captain Alm- 
quist and his copilot may have 
tried to overpower it—which is 
supposed to be possible with no 
more than a 30-pound pull on the 
control column. If so, as they lift- 
ed the elevators to avert a steep 
dive, the robot might simply have 
fought back by adjusting the sta- 
bilizer jackscrews, brainlessly re- 
acting against any force trying to 
alter its control. 

However it got there, the sta- 
bilizer on Flight 705 was in ex- 
treme nose-down position and, 
once the jet picked up diving 
speed, it became a nearly hope- 
less matter to try to readjust it. 
The swift flow of air would have 
been too strong to be overcome 


by the drive-motor controlling 
the jackscrews. 

Finally recognizing the multi- 
plicity of ways in which the sta- 
bilizer can be moved into a dan- 
gerous position, the airlines reset 
a “‘limit-stop”’ device on all 707s, 
720s and DC-8s, permitting only 
a fraction as much nose-down ad- 
justment as before. This may be 
enough to eliminate the hazard. 
But some airline pilots say addi- 
tional tail changes may be needed. 

Other airmen argue that a care- 
ful re-evaluation of the caprices 
of the autopilot is in order. “‘I 
welcome any help,”’ says TWA jet 
Captain F. D. Voris, who went 
through one of the first recorded 
jet-turbulence incidents in 1960. 
“But I know that the robot is not 
as good a pilot as Iam. And ’m 
sure that the plane can be torn 
apart whenever a pilot’s mind and 
the pseudo mind in that box part 
company.” 

Modifying equipment and fly- 
ing techniques may improve the 
chances of a jetliner caught in 
turbulence, but these steps shed 
little light on the nature of tur- 
bulence itself. And there seems 
to be no short cut to new knowl- 
edge. ‘‘Extreme turbulence,” says 
one worried expert, “‘is like a rare 
wild animal. If you really want to 
study it, you must hunt it down.” 

One attempt to get close to the 
beast and to chart the relationship 
between thunderstorms and tor- 
nadoes and turbulence was made 
by a team of 10 Weather Bureau 
scientists at Kansas City who were 
engaged in the National Severe 
Storms Project between 1956 and 
1963. With Air Force pilots they 
flew deliberately into the heart of 
thunderstorms—and amassed a 
total of more than 17 hours collect- 
ing data at jet altitudes. Some of 
their findings recently have made 
weathermen drastically revise even 
such classical assumptions as they 
had. ‘‘When we encountered [gusts 
of] 208 feet per second [142 mph],”’ 
said NSSP director Clayton Van 
Thullener, testifying at the Miami 
crash hearings, “‘I was shocked. 
Now that we encounter 360 feet 
per second [245 mph] I am getting 
a little more used to it.” 

The mechanical action of the 
thunderstorm cell itself, which air- 
line pilots have long known they 
must avoid, is basically related to 
many types of turbulence. Except 
for the funnel of a tornado—which 
is often generated by it—a thun- 
derstorm cell contains the most 
concentrated violence found in 
meteorology. The storm cell may 
be a swirling column five miles 
across; the tornado funnel hun- 
dreds of feet or less. Yet the ener- 
gy within either of them is literally 
equal to that of a small A-bomb. 

From the top of a thundercloud 


formation a dreaded dark ‘‘anvil’’ 
cloud often stretches out like a 
plume. It is in such a complex 
that the funnel of a tornado may 
be spawned, reaching a narrow, 
whirling finger to earth and suck- 
ing objects aloft. Each year in the 
U.S., observers report about 650 
full-fledged tornadoes. Yet pilots 
and storm experts know that many 
other unreported funnels extend 
down only part way and are al- 
most invisible. 

**To me, every thunderstorm is 
a tornado,” says Captain Voris, 
‘*no matter what the book defini- 
tion may be.” 

A really serious effort to track 
down all of the more savage forms 
of turbulence would probably 
require heavily instrumented jet 
planes which would deliberately 
and repeatedly fly into truly rough 
air. To convert a jetliner to this 
purpose might cost as much as $3 
million—less than half its original 
cost—but so far such a program 
has found little official support. 

A much less ambitious cam- 
paign is now being planned. 
NASA is equipping and modify- 
ing a smaller, straight-winged jet 
of the type usually used as private 
executive transports with an elab- 
orate electronic computer. The 
computer will ‘‘fool’? both the 
plane and its pilots into reacting 
exactly as if the plane were a full- 
sized airliner but without the risk 
of being unable to recover if up- 
set. The first such ‘‘mock jetliner” 
will not be ready for turbulence 
research until about 1966. The Air 
Force also has announced a newly 
stepped up program to measure 
turbulence at various heights, us- 
ing U-2s and fighters as well as jet 
tankers and bombers. Again, it 
may be years before the results 
help commercial airline flights. 

Meanwhile, without a catalog of 
the varieties of turbulence or a 
workable theory to explain them, 
attempts are being made to de- 
tect it. Special radar sets such as 
the Weather Bureau uses and jet- 


The funnel of a tornado, the 
most dramatic form of turbu- 
lent air, drops down out of a 
black sky over Dallas, Texas. 





‘I see neither pattern 
nor panacea—I don’t 
sleep well nights’ 


NAJEEB HALABY 
FAA Director 


liners carry can indeed spot nearby 
storm cells (except for certain seg- 
ments which produce no radar 
echo at all) and fully developed 
tornadoes, as well as clouds and 
rain, but not all rough air. Several 
airlines, universities and industrial 
and government groups are hope- 
fully testing airborne devices which 
may give warning of turbulence 
directly. These include heat meas- 
urements, laser beams and electri- 
cal charge detectors. 

Undetectable and indescribable 
as the nature of rough air may 
be, one of the more surprising 
revelations of the Miami hearings 
had to do with the hit-and-miss 
fashion by which even such weath- 
er information as does exist was 
delivered to the airline pilot. 

Although all the other factors 
in air safety have been studied, 
corrected and written into the reg- 
ulations, weather information has, 
in effect, been left out of the ‘‘pack- 
age.’’ While the Weather Bureau 
is the main source of in-flight 
weather information, the respon- 
sibility for getting this data to the 
pilots has until this year been left 
entirely to the individual airlines. 
Moreover, except for the required 
concurrence by his company dis- 
patcher that the weather is good 
enough to take off, the use a pilot 
makes of whatever weather infor- 
mation he has is left solely to him. 


The nation’s air-traffic control 
network, which approves the exact 
path each jetliner follows, does 
not even steer pilots clear of the 
very worst weather. Until a few 
hours before Flight 705 took off, 
the Weather Bureau had been 
transmitting warnings of the like- 
lihood of tornadoes north of Mi- 
ami. But at the time the traffic 
controllers gave Captain Almquist 





his headings, they themselves had 
no accurate details of the existing 
weather. And they had virtually 
no training in interpreting weather 
data from radar. 

The air-traffic center did happen 
to have on hand, as stand-by 
equipment for aircraft surveillance, 
one old-fashioned Navy radar that 
would have been able to register 
some weather concentrations. But 
this set was turned off on the day 
of the crash. Quite correctly, the 
controllers were using their first- 
line, “‘improved” radar which 
showed them the positions of 
planes more clearly because it 
tuned out most signals reflected 
from the storm cells. 

Fifty miles away a weather sta- 
tion’s radar was pin-pointing all 
these cells, but pictures on its 
scopes were not relayed to the air- 
traffic control center. At some air- 
ports the weather station’s radar 
pictures are actually carried by 
coaxial cables several miles to a 
branch office of the bureau at the 
terminal—but not the last few feet 
into the controller’s station. 

None of these situations is an 
“irregularity.” They are standard 
practice for the entire air-traffic 
system run by the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, which assigns to its 
14,000 hard-pressed traffic control- 
lers, working at 270 airports and 
in 21 en-route airway centers one 
paramount duty—to prevent the 
planes in the air from colliding 
with one another. 

In the end the men who now 
must make the decisions on the 
possible dangers of turbulence are 
the airline pilots themselves. The 
FAA gives them no criteria for fly- 
ing through bad weather. Today, 
with the FAA’s tacit approval, jet- 
liners are flying between known 
thunderstorm cells as little as 10 
miles apart. They also are routine- 


ly flying through geographic sec- 
tors within which tornadoes have 
been forecast. When, however, a 
pilot guesses wrong and his plane 
or passengers are hurt by rough 
weather, the FAA can invoke a 
rule against operating an aircraft 
in a “‘careless or reckless manner.” 

The director of the independ- 
ent Flight Safety Foundation, Jer- 
ry Lederer, is disturbed by this par- 
adox: “‘Neither the designers, the 
airlines nor the FAA are subject to 
punitive action, even when they ap-- 
prove designs or follow procedures 
which invite accidents or incidents. 
Should the airman be?” 

During the past year the FAA 
has finally begun to face the prob- 
lem of turbulence and to patch 
some holes in its operation. It has 
asked the airlines—on a voluntary 
basis—to urge the use of seat belts 
by passengers even when the warn- 
ing light is off. It is seeing to it that 
every pilot receives a one-day train- 
ing course devoted to the latest 
knowledge about turbulence. The 
agency has also undertaken a proj- 
ect, with the help of the Weather 
Bureau, designed to relay more 
weather information into traffic 
control centers and to train traf- 
fic controllers in the basics of inter- 
preting radar weather data. To do 
its part on even this limited project, 
the Weather Bureau had to “‘steal’’ 
money from another project. 

One of the enduring oddities of 
the jet age is that the Weather Bu- 
reau is still a minor appendage of 
the Commerce Department and la- 
bors on with World War II meth- 
ods and a minuscule budget: $7 
million a year for its still-primitive 
upper-air balloon observations, 
and at most $100,000 for the 
much-needed studies of the mys- 
teries of violent turbulence. 

“Possibly a tradition of fund- 
starvation has kept U.S. weath- 
er scientists pure,” says one ex- 
pert sarcastically. ““But it seems 
strange that it’s so much easier to 
get money to study the atmosphere 
on the moon than to hunt down 
the unknowns of turbulence here 
onearth. Wouldn’t it seem reason- 
able to invest a small sum in basic 
research—say, $8 million? That’s 
just about the cost of one jetliner.” 


At the Institut de l’Assomption, one of the top schools for aristocrats 
in Paris, girls play volleyball in school’s chaste blue uniforms. Girls 
in nuns’ attire are postulants (pre-novitiates). Top right, Diane d’An- 
gosse Mieulle, a leading debutante, gets gun instruction from her 
father, Marquis d’Angosse Mieulle, during shoot at their country 
house near Abbeville. At a staid tea at Paris house of Debutante Cath- 
erine Girardeau, the hostess plays the guitar for Corinne de Bouard, 
Diane de l’Espée, Debutante Pamela Piaton and Florence de Baudus 
(from left) while outnumbered Barthelemy de Lesseps, heir of Suez Canal 
builder Ferdinand de Lesseps, converses with his sister Emmanuelle. 





The Hunting Season 


in French Society 


Following a time-honored path from convent 
school to hunting preserve to drawing room, the 


sheltered young ladies of France's haute société 


carry on as though the idea of High Society were 
not an anachronism in the age of the Boeing Sept- 
Cent-Sept and the hydrofoil to Capri. France’s aris- 
tocracy resolutely tries to perpetuate that anachron- 
ism through the folkways pictured on the follow- 


ing pages. It walls off its young ladies from the rest 
of the world while allowing them the physical 
trappings of that world, its couture, its dance fads. 
Enjoying what Marc Pierret, in his article starting 
on page 49, calls the amiable fiction of freedom, 
they are steered through life from early child- 
hood to the husband hunt—which is limited, of 
course, to men of appropriate family background. 


Photographed for LIFE International by LOOMIS DEAN 





At Cours Baraduc, aristocrats’ famed dancing school, society dancing 
master Fausto Santhia teaches 15-year-olds of the rallye trés snob, or 
closed-circuit dancing group, of the Princess rmand Louis de Poli- 
gnac. Her daughter, Marie-Pierre de Polignac, is little girl dancing at 
right with Charles André Walewski, son of a count. The bigger girl, 
dancing with Gabriel Colonna de Giovellina, another count’s son, is 
Marie-Christine de Kerléadec, whose mother first met her father here. 





Debutantes this year, at 18, Elisabeth de Choiseul-Praslin (light dress 


daughter of a count and niece of a duke, Brigitte Contat-D 

(standing, facing camera) and Thérése de Clermont-Tonnerre (seated), also 
a count’s daughter, inspect gowns in Jacques Heim’s ultra lusi 
Jeunes Filles salon. Balls of debut year are first at which girls mingle 
with boys outside their rallies. Below, a young man rents evening 
clothes at Beral, society supplier. Renting is common but clandestit 
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Widening 


The ball given by the Marquise d’An- 
gosse Mieulle in the Pavillon d’Armen- 
onville for her daughter Diane was a 
scintillating example of the galas of the 
debut year. The tight little society of the 
rallies was now behind the girls—but 
the chaperonage of the omnipresent 
mothers (upper left) continued. Their 
vigil was made easier by guards who 
manned the doors to screen out crashers. 
Chantal Clappier, daughter of a Bank of 
France governor, danced with Jacques 
Lemaistre, an engineer (below, left). 
Brigitte Villet (right), striking in a 
Jacques Esterel gown, looked over the 
men between dances. Afterward some of 
the girls, with their partners (and their 
mothers, of course) visited Les Halles, 
the city’s produce market. They went to 
the Pied de Cochon (below, right) to sip 
onion soup and rub elbows with night- 
shift workers. They drank nothing alco- 
holic, not even red wine—an abstinence 
the workmen saw no reason to share. 





Social Horizons of the Debut Year 





The Cappy 
Outcome 


of It All 


The ideal culmination of this so- 
cial progression is marriage to a 
partner from the same milieu. One 
such union this season was the 
wedding of Joélle Amidieu du Clos 
to Patrice Bonnefous in highly 
fashionable St. Honoré d’Eylau 
church, which caters to the spir- 
itual needs of the 16th arrondisse- 
ment, the center of the small world 
of the French aristocracy. The 
bride's family maintains a chateau 
in the Ardennes department; the 
bridegroom, a nephew of Sena- 
tor Edouard Bonnefous, is director 
of an organization of translators. 
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Remembrance of 


Things Present 


Like Marcel Proust, Marc Pierret, 
author of the article below, was 
fascinated in early youth by the rich 
and wellborn. A writer for literary 
magazines and the newspaper France 
Observateur, he was more sociolo- 
gist than reporter. Today at 35 he 
reads manuscripts for Julliard pub- 
lishing house, studies all social mi- 
lieus ‘from aristocrats to workers.”’ 


by Mare Pierret 


ver since the days when the 
first Parisian dancers of the 
Charleston were as sought-after as 
princes of the Almanach de Gotha, 
Monsieur Fausto Santhia has 
held in his arms more than 10,000 
young ladies of the French aris- 
tocracy. Under his vacant stare, 
rather like a Roman emperor's, a 
good half-hundred princesses, sev- 
eral royal highnesses, and others 
on down to the most insignificant 
viscounts and barons have measur- 
ed with him the distance that sepa- 
rates hand-kissing from the dance 
currently in vogue. 

In the constellation of adults 
who preside over the destiny of 
young people of France’s High 
Society, M. Santhia, the dancing 
master of the Cours Baraduc, rue 
de Ponthieu, holds a strategic place 
somewhere between the father con- 
fessor and the dressmaker. He has 
often said: ‘* You realize that with 
a profession such as mine I was 
never able to marry.”’ 

Sons and daughters of the French 
aristocracy are strictly regimented. 
Their private life is rigorously con- 
trolled and their liberty is a pleas- 
ant fiction governed by twin tyran- 
nies: the mandatory social occa- 
sions (which are always utilitar- 
ian) and the immutable principles 
of an education suitable to one’s 
caste. Their parents subsidize a 
number of institutions where they 
are initiated into the roles they 
will have to play the rest of their 
lives on pain of being excluded 
from Society. 

These institutions are the pre- 
paratory schools; the cultural as- 
sociations, such as one which is 
engaged in restoring the old Ma- 
rais quarter; the sporting clubs, 
and above all, the balls. 

To protect young ladies of good 
society from any dangerous con- 
tact with the outside world, the 


Grandes Familles, banding to- 
gether in one or more groups, take 
complete charge of their children’s 
leisure time. The result is what 
are known as rallies. A young lady 
of Society, when asked if she knew 
Rimbaud, replied: ‘Rimbaud? I 
don’t know him. Is he in the 
rallye?’ The purpose of the rallies 
is to assure that some 50 young 
people of the same age, financial 
background and social station will 
get to know one another. Their 
mothers, acting under the direc- 
tion of their most representative 
member, take charge of everything 
until their children have reached 
the age of 18 when they can attend 
the balls, which are the natural 
extension of the rallies. 

For 15-year-olds the rallies are 
held from 3 to 6 o'clock, generally 
at a dancing academy. No drinks 
are served. The most famous danc- 
ing academy is the one on the rue 
de Ponthieu, where M. Santhia 
officiates with the weary charm of 
an aging Casanova held in check 
by the ever-present mothers. 

At 16, young ladies of Society 
are invited to gouters (teas), held 
in the homes from § p.m. to 9. A 
girl is accompanied there by her 
mother and by one of the young 
men who belong to her rallye. A 
record player is set up under the 
family portraits, and they earnestly 
dance ‘‘le Surf’’ as they have been 
taught. Orangeade is served. 

At 17 the first evening parties 
begin. They last until midnight. 
Liquor is still not served. Mild 
flirtations are allowed—under the 
watchful and tireless eyes of the 
mothers. Occasionally, in ritzier 
homes, a small orchestra is provid- 
ed. These receptions are given on 
Wednesday or Saturday because the 
young folk do not have to go to 
school the next day. 


Pin; the year of entry into 
the University, parents give a 
ball in honor of their daughter's 
18th year. Another affair for debs, 
the Debutantes’ Ball, organized 
by the Comité de Fétes de la Ville 
de Paris, assembles two or three 
hundred carefully selected young 
ladies each year from the mem- 
bership lists of the important ral- 
lies, to which group are added a 
few cousins from the provinces as 
well as foreign guests. Aristocrats 
do not find this ball sufficiently 





exclusive, but they attend it none- 
theless. 

Each rallye is representative of 
a well-defined group. ‘* At the mo- 
ment the Rallye Polignac is the 
best,’’ say the future countesses. 
The Rallye Contat-Desfontaines is 
especially frequented by the heirs 
of the new commercial, techno- 
logical and real-estate bourgeoisie. 

There is a black market in invi- 
tations to these balls. For the big 
soiree given by the Marquise d’ An- 
gosse Miceulle for her daughter 
Diane, at the Pavillon d’Arme- 
nonville, about 50 invitations were 
sold in the cafés of the Trocadero 
for a price ranging from 50 to 100 
NF apiece. Incidentally, the social 
station of one of these Grandes 
Familles can be reckoned from the 
price their invitation will fetch in 
one of these cafés which are pop- 
ular with the young people of the 
16th arrondissement. 

The Angosse Mieulle ball was 
a social success, giving rise to such 
comments as ‘The Keltons per- 
formed almost as well as the Bea- 
tles’’ and ‘The buffet. [catered by 
Potel et Chabot] was as sumptu- 
ous as that of the Bellevilles at 
the Saint-Cloud Golf Club, but the 
checkroom was much less practi- 
cal than the one at the Frérejean 
de Chavagneux.’’ Such were the 
comments. Sharp criticism is not 
in fashion. 

The most expensive balls—those 
costing upwards of 25,000 NF— 
are the ones given at Laurent (40 
francs per person) or at the Crillon 
Go francs). Nowadays they are 
rarely given in homes because the 


GRACE. Tea-party hostess Cathe- 
rine Girardeau muses before sculp- 
ture of three graces atop fireplace. 


number of invited guests often ex- 
ceeds seven or eight hundred. Sev- 
eral balls may be held on the same 
evening. Young people are invited 
to several of them and they go 
from one to another, always pre- 
tending to derive the greatest en- 
joyment from them. As a matter 
of fact they keep meeting again 
and again and never depart from 
their own milieu, although they 
may have motored 100 kilometers 
in one night. 

Less affluent young people rent 
their evening dress from Beral, on 
the rue Caulaincourt or from the 
““Cor de Chasse,’’ rue de Seine. 
Monsieur Beral rents tails for 100 
NF, ‘‘smoks’”’ (tuxedos) for 50 NF, 
and even raincoats (at 30 NF) for 
the evening. ‘‘I rent them every- 
thing—hat, gloves, shoes, tie. 
Along with television people they 
are my best clients.’’ Some young 
people buy dress suits from Fri- 
pier, rue de Picardie. Dandies 
look for suits with padded shoul- 
ders and wide lapels because this 
cut is out of style. Fashion is one 
of those rare passions that can be 
satisfied without rebuke. Fashion 
and new dances are invented for 
each ball. M. Santhia learns the 
dance steps alone in front of a mir- 
ror, atnight, and thencodifies them 
for everyone. 

The young people’s manner of 
speaking tends more and more to- 
ward a sort of slang, sloppy but 
chaste, influenced by the detective 


CONTINUED 
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SOCIETY continued 


novels of the ‘‘ Serie Noire’ and by 
contact with certain fringe ele- 
ments encountered on Thursday 
afternoons at Le Drugstore on the 
Champs-Elysées, or in Saint-Ger- 
main des Pres: ‘‘ Les untels, ils ne 
sont pas droles, il faut se les farcir.”’ 
[The So-and-Sos are a bore—you 
have to stuff them.’’] 

To be able to give a ball in honor 
of her 18-year-old daughter's birth- 
day, an impoverished mother will 
not hesitate to sell a Louis XVI 
table. But she will not go so far 
as tomortgage her chateau because, 
as one often hears: ‘‘Chateau ven- 
due, famille perdue’’ [‘‘Chateau 
sold, family lost’’]. Furthermore, 
not to have much money in the 
bank is no disgrace. In fact, as 
everyone knows, ‘‘ A landowner is 
always short of cash, but he is 
never broke.”’ 


A. for gowns for the young la- 
dies, it is much simpler: pro- 
vided a girl comes from a good 
family and is not downright ugly, 
the couturiers will willingly lend 
her a gown. In any event, each 
family has its own “‘little dress- 
maker’’ along with its secretary 
and its family doctor. 

The season of the rallies coin- 
cides exactly with the marital 
hunting season. Rallies and balls 
merge during the engagement pe- 
riod. After marriage they are over 
with entirely. Girls seldom com- 
plete their schooling: they mar- 
ry young—around 22. The man a 
girl marries need not necessarily 
have belonged to her rallye: but 
you can be assured that he has re- 
ceived an upbringing identical to 
hers. The man is a little older than 
the girl. He has finished military 
service as an officer and, if he 
hasn’t money, at least he is armed 
with diplomas which will assure 
him a “‘brilliant future’ in gov- 
ernment, banking or building. In 
any event it is not the young man 
whom one marries, but the whole 
family. If a girl is not married by 
23 or 24, she plunges into society 
reporting, public relations or the 
church. Some exceptional girls, 
however, pursue their studies to 
completion. “‘ Social worker or so- 
ciologist—either one is better than 
being an air hostess!”’ 

Thé mother superiors of the in- 
stitutions in which these young 
girls are educated tolerate their 
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RETREAT. Hostess Diane (left) 
leads Therese, Elisabeth, Cathe- 
rine and Bertrand de Saulieu on a 
walk during shooting weekend at 
d’Angosse Mieulle country home. 


worldly interests but do not en- 
courage them. The rallies are a 
part of a young person’s duty to 
society and occasionally are even 
compatible with a religious voca- 
tion. ‘‘This year one of our debu- 
tantes will return to the convent,”’ 
says Mother Anne Genevieve, 
mother superior of the nuns teach- 
ing at the fashionable Institut de 
l’Assomption. 

If the tuition charges for this 
instruction do not appear exces- 
sive (about 200 NF per trimester, 
including school supplies), on the 
other hand close cooperation is 
expected from the parents. Parent- 
teacher meetings are held each 
week. ‘The parents,’’ adds Moth- 
er Anne Genevieve, are very dedi- 
cated. They take charge of every- 
thing whenever we put on a fair 
for charity.’ This evidently in- 
sures a good relationship between 
parents and the school administra- 
tion and discourages parents who 
are either too snobbish or of too 
humble origin. 

Boys and girls are deeply en- 
grossed in their studies. But con- 
temporary intellectual or artistic 
life holds little interest for them. 
One young lady blushed when 
asked who was her favorite: au- 
thor, as though one had asked her 
to confess to a liaison. 





All these young people are gen- 
erally sports-minded, but they are 
no longer given to hunting as in 
the past. They hardly ever par- 
ticipate except as spectators. Their 
favorite sport is skiing. Golf and 
polo are engaged in by special- 
ists. The current fashion is karate 
and “‘la Boxe Francaise’’ or bet- 
ter still, squach. 


A. it is not very good form to 
flaunt personal opinions, none 
of these young people complain of 
their limited freedom. Besides, 
they are no worse off than their 
parents. It is not uncommon to see 
mothers—duchesses or princesses 
—waiting for their daughters un- 
til 5 o'clock in the morning to 
drive them home. The profession 
of mother is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult. One maman recently 
said: ‘In order to keep my maid 
—a young girl from the country 
—I had to give her permission to 
go out every Sunday night. But 
to shield her from undesirable 
contacts which might have con- 
taminated the atmosphere of my 
home, I had to accompany her to 
the movies myself every Sunday 
night for a whole year.”’ 

Thus, from one generation to 
another, notwithstanding an ap- 


parent evolution and the tem- 
porary upheavals of war, a set of 
values is perpetuated which makes 
the French aristocracy a provin- 
cial island in the midst of a mod- 
ern world that is becoming more 
and more international. 

‘“We are as far to the Right as 
possible,’’ says a marquis, ‘‘—to 
the extent that there is a Right.” 
Resolutely conservative, even ex- 
tremist, attached to their lands 
which are regaining some of their 
old value, they are making their 
sole effort to adapt in the field of 
business, whose techniques they 
learn in the grandes ecoles. A large 
part of their social cohesion to- 
day is derived from the snobisme 
of the people around them who 
see their way of living and equate 
it with “‘success.’’ It is here that 
the modern world has a hold on 
the aristocrats because it forces 
them to strive to ‘‘succeed’’ more 
and more. It is true that Gregory 
Peck has as much prestige as Sixte 
de Bourbon-Parma. Nevertheless, 
titles—when they are not tar- 
nished through too democratic 
behavior—are an excellent trump 
card for publicity purposes. 

In short, the sole rivals of the 
aristocracy are no longer the rev- 
olutionaries: they are the movie 
stars and the journalists. 
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Vital link in the Rhone-taming irrigation and hydro-electric scheme of France. Chateau Arnoux 


Man of the world flies in to tackle hot problem. 
Checks construction plans at Chateau Arnoux. 
Cool girl friday supplies inspiration and lighted 
Viceroys O With a whole world of choice in 


_ the cigarettes they can buy, men of the world 
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choose Viceroy for the taste that’s right. 


VICEROY- THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CIGARETTE 
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PENTHOUSES: THE BOOM 
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AT THE TOP 


Everybody 
Demands 
Luxury with 
a View 


In the big apartment buildings and 
hotels newly crowding the na- 
tion’s skylines, the room at the 
top is the most in demand. Ev- 
erybody would like a penthouse 
and, since the supply of top floors 
is naturally limited to one per 
building, the term penthouse has 
changed to meet the demand. 
Once it was an aerie perched on 
the roof, surrounded by terraces 
and a jungle of planter boxes. To- 
day a penthouse can also mean 
a plain top floor or any high apart- 
ment with a balcony. The pent- 
house of New York’s new Hilton 
Hotel has a pair of duplex apart- 
ments on the two top floors (left). 
Lavishly furnished, each rents for 
$500 a night. Movie stars and 
heads of corporations seem to 
consider them bargains and they 
are heavily booked. 

Chicago's Marina City (next 
page) uses the first 20 floors for 
garage and service, refers to ev- 
erything on the next 40 as pent- 
houses. Los Angeles, which for 
years limited the height of build- 
ings to 150 feet, relaxed the rules 
a few years ago, and since then 
42 ‘‘skyscrapers’’ have gone 
up. Almost all have ‘‘penthouse 
floors” and one of them, shown on 
a following page, considers ev- 
ery apartment to be a penthouse. 


Living area is downstairs in Hilton’s 
east penthouse, and upstairs are two 
master and three guest bedrooms. 


An upstairs maid, a houseman, a 
waiter and a maitre d’ are part of staff 
included in the $500-a-night rental. 


The dining room seats 14, and there 
is a completely equipped (though 
seldom used) kitchen and a laundry. 
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In California, Start Way Up and Go Down 


Now that the lid is off southern 
California’s building restrictions 
and its wide open spaces are 
shrinking, there has been a spurt 
of high-rise apartments. Perched 
halfway up a palisade at Santa 
Monica with a 180° view of the 
Pacific is a building called the 
Penthouse, which is, in a sense, 
upside down. Tenants enter by 
driving into a garage on top of 
the building and take an elevator 
down to their apartments. Their 


jhe seaneantieeensens laseesses 


visitors can wait for them in the 
lobby, which is a colonnaded glass 
pavilion on the roof. There are no 
hallways in the building, and ten- 
ants arrive at their doors by way of 
one of six outside elevators (be- 
low). The lowest floor, reserved 
for a children’s playground (right), 
is still 10 stories above the ocean. 
These features, argues Architect 
Kenneth Lind, make every apart- 
ment into a penthouse—and any- 
way, that’s the name of the place. 








EVER MADE AN OFFERING TO AN ORACLE ? When you 
approach the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, you’ll know how it 
felt to live in the legendary past of Greek gods. Here are the 
paths where warrior kings strode to consult the Oracle... 
there, the clear, sacred springs. Under those soaring moun- 
tains and blue skies, you might well believe you have come 
to make your own offering to the unpredictable priestess! 
That’s how ancient Greece affects the visitor. But modern 
Greece, too, offers you a special welcome. The unforgettably 


SUMMER IN GREECE 


hospitable people... friendly, gay tavernas. ..comfortable 
modern hotels, new motels, yachting centres, and frequent 
air and sea connections with many hundreds of magical 
islands. All under a sun that shines 300 
days a year. For information contact fej-jJ ames 
your nearest Travel Agent or National 
Tourist Organisation of Greece Offices in 
the following cities :— Brussels, Frankfurt, 
London, New York,Paris,Rome,Stockholm. 





Ron Snyder is a London jazz musi- 
cian who has bravely chosen to 
make a career out of playing this 
hulking 100-pound tuba which be- 
longed to John Philip Sousa and 
is the biggest ever made. For Ron, 
huffing up enough puff to carry a 
tune on the huge instrument is a 
breeze. It is carrying the tuba itself 
that makes him breathe hardest. 
He solved the considerable prob- 
lem of commuting to his engage- 
ments by trading his car fora truck. 
But between his apartment and the 
curb are four flights of barely tuba- 
size stairs that take Ron as long 
as an hour to navigate—plenty of 
time for him to work on his second 
wind and think about how nice 
it must be to play the harmonica. 
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It must be 
Amphora 


AMPHORA, the cool, calm tobacco 
from Holland that soothes the spirit 
and relaxes the mind. AMPHORA, 
fragrant and rich, slow-burning to the 
bottom of the bowl—mild, full-bodied 
Cavendish at its best. AMPHORA, 
the right tobacco for the young man 
who takes up a pipe, and for the vet- 
eran who seldom sets one down. This 
pipeful and the next, it must be 
AMPHORA, the popular tobacco, pop- 
ularly priced. 





A product of 


DOUWE EGBERTS ROYAL FACTORIES 
Utrecht, Holland 











BON VOYAGE 


LIFE International readers hear it 
oftener than most people. In just 
twelve months, 52°/o of LIFE’s sub- 
scribers and newsstand buyers trav- 
eled in other countries. For pleasure, 
for business, or both, they averaged 
more than 3 trips each. Traveling by 
plane, ship, train, bus and auto to the 
world’s major cities and resort areas. 
Future plans...? More of the same. 





Wonderful bronzing heat, golden sand and cool green sea. Shady palm trees, 
tiny fishing boats and a temple, centuries old, pounded by the surf. All this at 
Mahabalipuram, close to Madras—just one of the out-of-the-ordinary beaches 


of India! 





When you visit the ancient monu- 
ments of India, you do more than just 
look! You’ll be met by goats at the 
Mosque in Delhi, ride an elephant up 
to the Amber Palace, talk to the 
divers at Fatephur Sikri who dive 
from over 8o ft. into an ancient well. 
Go by night through the streets and 
bazaars of Agra and then remember 
forever the T'aj Mahal by moonlight, 
glowing like a pearl and changing 
colour as you watch. 


ONLY THE TEMPLE SAYS IT’S 
NOL Te i ERE 
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WHAT'S 
INDIA 
LIKE ?P 


You get the best of the old and the exciting 
new India. You will stay in comfortable 
modern hotels with air conditioning and all 
the usual amenities. 

There are wonderful restaurants, swimming 
pools, hot sunshine—everything you would 
want as a basis for your dream holiday. 

But India offers more . . . things that only 
India has . . . elephants, bazaars, jungles, 
jewelled palaces, houseboats, Moghul gardens, 
silk and jewellery merchants who bring their 
shops to you: a hundred and one wonderful 
things to do and see. 

You live in modern comfort, surrounded by 
the exciting, mysterious magic of India. 

















ial 
LIFT THE STONE 
A strong man can’t lift the stone by a 
stream in Kashmir, but eleven people 
can with one finger each! All you do 
is lift and say ‘Ka, Ka, Ka, Ka!’ It’s 
part of the magic of India. 














India 


THE MOST UNFORGETTABLE HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD 
It would be a pleasure to tell’you more about 
India. Just send the coupon—we’ll do the rest. 





To: The Government of India Tourist Office, 
21 New Bond Street, London, W.1 

or 8 Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris 9 

or 6 Frankfurt/Main, Baseler Strasse 46 

Please send me full information about holiday- 


ing in India. 


Name 





Pe ee . Country 
(PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS) 
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Bacardi is light, so light... 





Se 


In Spanish it’s said of Bacardi ‘‘pasa suave” 


“it goes down smooth.” And, by Ferdinand, 


they’re right! In fact, Bacardi’s so light and 


smooth, they also say “;Olé!”’ (which is very 
good.) Yow’re going to buy Bacardi? ;OLE! 
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Now is the time to take advantage of Icelandic’s incred- 
ibly low Thrift Season fares. Lowest of any scheduled 
airline at anytime of the year. . . one way or all-year 
roundtrips. Pay far less than Jet Economy fares. New 
faster service, too! Swift, new Rolls-Royce 400 Jet 
Props are in full service from Luxembourg to Iceland 
and New York. Service from other Icelandic terminals 
is via long-range DC-6Bs to Iceland—connecting with 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props to New York. Complimen- 
tary meats, drinks, snacks. There is no doubt about it 
.. . Icelandic is your best sky-buy to the U.S.A. 


Information, reservations from any Travel Agent or our offices 

and General Agents in Amsterdam ¢ Ankara * Antwerp 

Athens ¢ Belfast « Beirut * Bergen ¢ Bruxelles * Chicago 

Copenhagen ¢ Frankfurt/Main *© Geneve ¢ Glasgow 
Gothenburg * Hamburg °¢ Helsinki * Johannesburg 
London « Luxembourg * New York « Oslo « Paris 
Reykjavik * Rome «¢ San Francisco * Stavanger 
Stockholm ¢ Tel Aviv © Zurich 


OFMEIBIR 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES 
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FROM ALL 


THESE CITIES 


AMSTERDAM 
COPENHAGEN 

FRANKFURT} 
GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG 

HAMBURG} 
HELSINKI 
LONDON 
LUXEMBOURG 
OSLO 

PARIS + 
REYKJAVIK 


tvia Luxembourg 
Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen or London 


Daily scheduled flights 
all year between Europe 
and U.S.A. via Iceland. 








it almost floats. 


BACARDI - THE WORLDS GREAT RUM 








MEN OF DEEDS 


There are deeds, and there are deeds. LIFE International readers 
have a long standing familiarity with both kinds: those that indicate 
ownership as well as those that represent accomplishments. More 
than half of LIFE’s 400,000 subscribers and newsstand buyers live 
in houses or apartments which they own. 49° of LIFE’s readers 
own other types of property: country homes, farms, apartment 
houses, vacation bungalows, office and factory buildings, and other 
commercial structures, private dwellings and land parcels. The 
property they own and the decision-making positions they 
occupy in business, the professions and government qualify 
LIFE’s international readers as “men of deeds” in every sense. 


The continuing story of man’s 
triumphs, trials and hopes unfolds with 
accuracy, urgency and drama in 

each edition of LIFE international. Read 
fortnightly by more than 420,000 

of the world’s most notable families. 
{To be continued) 


“A Boy And His Bird"—LIFE photo by Robert W. Kelley 





The madcap Chelsea, New York's 


most illustrious third-rate hotel 


A ROOM 
WITH GHOST 


34 AND UP 


by MARSHALL SMITH 
The Chelsea is the world’s most 


tolerant, nonexpendable third-rate 
hotel. It stands on New York’s un- 
fashionable West 23rd Street, ex- 
uding faded grandeur in the midst 
of shabbiness. The shifting tides of 
the city have passed the old place 
by, but it shows no signs of crum- 
bling. If the Chelsea were to vanish 
—a fear which has beset genera- 
tion after generation of its tenants 
—a passel of highly important 
ghosts would be turned out on the 
streets. Since the first decade of 
the century, celebrities in the world 
of the arts and letters have lived at 
the Chelsea—and a good many of 
them have died there. Mark Twain 
once held court in its opulent din- 
ing room. O. Henry retreated there 
during the Cabbages and Kings 
days, checking in each time under 
a different name. Thomas Wolfe 
wrote two novels entombed in a 
room on the eighth floor front and 
left something of his huge presence 
in the marble halls he paced so 
vigorously. 

The hotel has living, breathing 
tenants, too—some of them world- 
famous writers and artists and some 
of them unknown wage earners who 
happened to fall in love with the 
place. Almost anyone can walk in, 
at almost any time, and get a night’s 
lodging—even last summer with 
the World’s Fair causing the most 
desperate shortage of space in New 
York hotel history. But tourists are 
not apt to turn up at the Chelsea; 
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it is not listed on the huge control 
board at Rockefeller Center which 
contains the names of some 400 
hostelries in New York and neigh- 
boring areas and indicates the pres. 
ence of any available room as far 
away as Bridgeport, Conn. and New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

The Chelsea, quite frankly, is a 
special kind of hotel which caters 
to special guests—including the 
most sentimental brigade of poets, 
painters, writers, sculptors, com- 
posers, playwrights and pop artists 
ever gathered under one roof. They 
come to the hotel from such distant 
places as Tokyo, the British Isles, 
Ceylon, the Left Bank, Delhi and 
the Union of South Africa. ““We 
have nothing like it in London,” 
says John Latham, an Englishman 
who habitually fills his room with 
weird odors as he burns materials 
for his three-dimensional pop art. 
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i preoccupation of these cur- 
rent guests is with ectoplasmic for- 
mer residents who, though departed 
from life, have not departed from 
the minds of Chelseans or from 
the curious atmosphere which 
makes the hotel so unique. “You 
actually feel the ghosts in this 
building,” says permanent guest 
George Kleinsinger, the composer, 
who has written a composition sa- 
luting one of the ghosts. It is called 
A Remembrance for Brendan, in 
honor of the late Brendan Behan, 
who spent a number of raucous 
days and nights at the Chelsea. The 
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Guests, Paying 
and Otherwise 


Still haunted by ghosts of famous 
guests of the past, the Chelsea 

houses a human menagerie of 
long-entrenched permanent residents 
and casual wayfarers—serious 

artists, writers, poets, musicians 

and truck drivers. Among the 

ghostly guests are (left to right, 

above the roof) Mark Twain, 

Annie Russell, Thomas Wolfe, 

O. Henry, Dylan Thomas and Brendan 
Behan. Current—or recent— 

guests and goings-on under the 

hotel’s roof include (left to right from 
the top floor down) : an artist 

in a split-level, pyramid-shaped 
penthouse, a composer in a 
jungle-studio, a portrait painter, 

a sculptor, a poetry reading, 

a primitive dance group in rehearsal, 
one bagpipe player, a modern 

jazz combo, a moviemaker, a guest 
chasing a chambermaid, a teacher 

of Chinese exercises, the writer of 

a hit play, a pop artist, a longtime 
guest who lives by her huge 

fireplace with mementos of the past. 
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‘If Miss Garbo calls, 
tell her Pm not in’ 


HOTEL continuep 


composer needs no urging to start 
playing it on the piano in his 10th- 
floor studio that resembles a minia- 
ture jungle. The huge room (most 
Chelsea rooms are palatially large) 
abounds with tropical trees and 
plants; aquariums of rare fish, in- 
cluding man-eating piranhas, are 
dispersed among the foliage; birds 
flutter about freely. 

“That’s a Brazilian cardinal,” 
Kleinsinger explained, as a plumed 
inhabitant flew from one branch to 
another in a ceiling-high tree. “We 
have a real balance of nature here. 
I have 40 chameleons in this room. 
See, there’s one on the window sill. 
They eat the insects which eat my 
plants. But now that the insects are 
all gone J don’t know what to feed 
the chameleons. 

“Tused to havea five-foot iguana. 
He was a friendly fellow and per- 
fectly harmless unless you stepped 
on his tail. Now I just have little 
ones. They’re over there sleeping 
right now.” Then, ignoring the dis- 
cordant bird sounds, the composer 
returned to his melodious tribute 
to Brendan Behan. 

Most of the Chelsea’s artists and 
aged bohemians are, like Klein- 
singer, much aware of ghosts on 
the premises. Larry Rivers, one of 
the nation’s most respected artists, 
has shared one of the hotel’s 12 
airy, skylighted studios with the 
ghosts of previous painters. Nelson 
Algren, author of The Man with 
the Golden Arm, dwells in Room 
730 whenever he’s in New York. 
He describes the Chelsea as ‘‘a ho- 
tel full of lonesome monsters’ — 
without specifying whether he 
speaks of Kleinsinger’s iguanas or 
the living or the late guests. 

But the Chelsea’s loyal guests 
are drawn back to the place for prac- 
tical reasons, as well as for the op- 
portunity to renew old acquaint- 
anceships. Katherine Dunham, the 
dancer and choreographer, likes the 

‘hotel’s huge rooms and is fascinat- 
ed by the ironwork on the ornate 
balconies outside the hotel and the 
fireplaces inside. “It is as close to 
European living as you can get,” 
she says. 

One reason for this is that’ the 
hotel is managed by three Hungari- 
ansandan American who, according 
to permanent resident Arthur Mil- 
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ler, “are never surprised at any- 
thing.” Miller moved into the Chel- 
sea when he couldn’t stand being 
cooped up any longer at a fashion- 
able midtown hotel. “It’s the only 
hotel I know which has no class 
lines,” he says. 

Although most of the Chelsea’s 
350 rooms are modernized, the cas- 
ual wayfarer who comes in off the 
street may be assigned to one of 
the spartan $4-a-night rooms. But, 
as Miller says, one needs no par- 
ticular social or business standing 
to find spacious and comfortable 
quarters at the Chelsea. The cli- 
entele constitutes such a colorful 
human menagerie that just step- 
ping on the self-service elevator can 
be an adventure. Among the regu- 
lar riders are a tugboat captain with 
a pet ocelot, one of the world’s 
leading sexologists, a Japanese oil 
tycoon, two newlyweds in their 
90s, a retired army chaplain, an 
Indian industrialist, five truck driv- 
ers who share one room, a dowager 





Cidsen resident George 
Kleinsinger, the composer, 

humors his pet seven-foot python 
which he keeps in his room 
—along with a boa constrictor. 


who wears a wig and smokes cigars 
—and, until her recent death, Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn, chairman of 
the Communist party in the U.S. 

Stuart Cloete, the South Afri- 
can novelist, became so fascinated 
with the tenants—and the old 
building itself—that he included 
the Chelsea in his science-fiction 
story The Blast. In his fantasy, 
New York is destroyed by the bomb 
—the Chelsea, too. The author, 


apparently the only survivor in the 
city, lives in the ruins of the hotel. 
There he breeds hunting dogs and 
ventures forth with them into the 
ruins of a city prowled by tigers 
and wolves as large as horses. 

Apparently, during one of his 
stays at the Chelsea, Cloete had 
visited its formidable cellars. They 
are sunk deep into bedrock and ex- 
tend out beneath the busy rumble 
of 23rd Street. An underground 
passageway runs for 300 feet in 
the other direction and comes up 
for air a block away on 22nd Street. 
No one seems to know why it was 
built, but guests can use the pas- 
sageway as a shortcut to and from 
the hotel’s parking lot. Off the pas- 
sageway there are cryptlike rooms 
which contain the personal effects 
of departed guests—easels gather- 
ing dust, trunks with name tags 
yellowed and illegible with age. Re- 
cently a pair of Thomas Wolfe’s 
huge shoes was discovered in one 
of the subterranean rooms. 


The Chelsea once had its elegant 
period. When it was completed in 
1884 it was one of the architec- 
tural wonders of the day, rising 12 
splendid stories to the then breath- 
taking height of 150 feet. It sat at 
the hub of the city’s elite theater 
district—fireproof and indestructi- 
ble with three-foot-thick outer 
walls, partitions of solid brick and 
not a wooden beam in its entire 
fortresslike being. 

From the Chelsea’s skyscraping 
roof, privileged people could see 
down New York Bay in one direc- 
tion and to the northern tip of 
Manhattan in the other. The place 
cost about $1.3 million—a tidy 
sum at the time—and it was easy 
to see where the money was spent. 
Its wide halls were paved with 
white marble and the steps of the 
great staircase that yawned upward 
through all 12 floors were of black 
marble. Each suite had its fireplace 
with an elaborate hand-carved man- 
tel. The roof contained gardens, a 
play area for children and the city’s 
first penthouse. 

Karly Chelseans were inclined to 
be highly placed in the social and 
business worlds, although there 
were a few distinguished artists, 
actors and actresses who stayed at 
the hotel. Actress Annie Russell, 


who created the title role in Shaw’s 
Major Barbara, was a regular visitor. 
Artist Charles Melville Dewey, who 
took a studio on the top floor in 
1885, liked to throw elaborate din- 
ner parties and once entertained 
President Chester A. Arthur in 
his suite. 

The Chelsea, however, did not 
acquire any real character until the 
neighborhood slipped a little and 
William Sidney Porter, alias O. 
Henry, found refuge there in the 
early 1900s. He roamed the nearby 
slums, sometimes disappearing for 
days at a time. When he came back 
to the hotel to write his short 
stories, he signed the register with 
the name of the last longshore- 
man or panhandler he had been 
out drinking with. Porter was the 
first of the Chelsea’s great whis- 
ky-drinkers, consuming about two 
quarts of it a day, and also one of 
the first of its lonely, self-tortured 
artistic souls. In An Unfinished 
Story he wrote about a man named 
Piggy who was “‘fat . . . had the 
soul of a rat, the habits of a bat 
and the magnanimity of a cat... .” 
He told a friend, “I was Piggy.” 

While O. Henry was writing 
about the “‘cruel, wonderful, fatal 
city,’ another tenant, John Sloan, 
was painting it. Unlike O. Henry, 
Sloan was a peppery, outgoing type. 
He was enchanted nevertheless by 





Prossonight Arthur Miller, 

who calls the Chelsea the 

only hotel he knows which has no 
class lines, lives and 

writes there during the winter. 


the same slums and the same sa- 
loons. He immortalized McSorley’s 
Bar on canvas while dwelling at 
the Chelsea and saw the city’s sky- 
line become an unlovely comb with 
“a tooth here and there missing, 
and all filled with dirt.” 

The legend of the Chelsea. was 
launched by men like Porter and 
Sloan. But nobody took much in- 
terest in the ghosts until Edgar 
Lee Masters became a resident in 


the early 1930s. By this. time some 
of the early Chelseans had died, 
and Masters became sentimentally 
involved with their pasts. One day, 
in a mourning mood, the poet 
wrote of the hotel: ““What loves 
were lived here, what despairs en- 
dured . . . what peace and what la- 
ment these rooms knew.” He had 
a feeling that the wreckers were 
about to descend on the place and 
destroy it as they had other land- 
marks in the neighborhood. “There 
will not be a seat for any ghost,” 
he concluded sadly. 

Masters was the closest thing 
the Chelsea’s creative community 
had to a moderator. Other mem- 
bers sought his advice, although 
he was subject to terrible depres- 
sions himself. He was the only one 
who could do anything with Thom- 
as Wolfe when that talented and 
temperamental man went on one 
of his periodic rampages. 

“Masters was much chummier 
than Wolfe,” says Pernell Kenne- 
dy, the bell captain at the Chelsea 
in those days. “Every Christmas 
and New Year’s Eve, as long as he 
was here, he’d invite me up to his 
room for one drink—never more.” 
Everybody at the hotel knew that 
the poet was a one-drink drinker. 
But sometimes he would have his 
one drink in as many as a dozen 
places in a single evening. 

Anita Tibbets, who lives at the 
hotel in a room filled with original 
works given to her by long-departed 
artists and writers, has vivid mem- 
ories of Masters and his contem- 
poraries. “Joe Cummings Chase, 
the painter, would put on a tall 
chef’s hat and cook dinner in the 
bathroom,”’ she remembers. ““He’d 
serve tomatoes with plain cream 
on them, saying they were a New 
England specialty. There was al- 
ways amiable disorder everywhere. 
Thomas Wolfe would have to duck 
when he went through the doors. 
He was that tall. Sometimes, after 
he had been drinking a lot, he’d 
call up his friends at 3 o’clock in 
the morning and be abusive. The 
next morning he was so contrite, 
saying, ‘I just couldn’t help it.’ ” 

Wolfe did everything with great 
intensity. When he wrote he locked 
himself in Room 829 with his 
big ledgers and stubby pencils 
and worked furiously until he fell 
asleep at the table. He took instant 
and violent dislikes to certain peo- 
ple, even refusing to ride in the 
elevator with one of the guests at 
the hotel. When the writer got into 
the elevator at the eighth floor and 
the other man happened to get in 
at a lower floor, Wolfe would order 
the operator to let him out. 

Fred Maclsaac, a pulp writer who 
lived at the Chelsea, was one of 


Wolfe’s favorite drinking compan- 
ions. But Maclsaac became envi- 
ous of his friend’s superior tal- 
ents. “lll make the slicks yet, not 
just the pulps,” he would say. A 
victim of frustration, Maclsaac 
died by his own hand before his 
ambition was realized. Wolfe was 
dead even sooner, at the age of 37. 
Tragedy and frustration became 
prevalent in the Chelsea when it 
settled down as a legitimate third- 
rate hotel after World War II. 
Writer Florence Becker Lennon 
once described the hotel as the 
“veritable ark in which all the old 
villagers may find refuge when they 
are bulldozed out or otherwise 
washed up.”’ Many who went there 
had seen better days; either their 
talent had begun to fade or time 
had passed them by. James T. Far- 
rell, creator of Studs Lonigan, was 
one of them. But although he may 
have lost his ability to enchant 
readers, he retained his sense of 
humor. His standard quip to the 
desk clerk while waiting for the 
hotel’s interminably slow elevator 
was, “I’ve been waiting 25 years 
for Miss Garbo to call. If she calls 
now, please tell her I’m not in.” 
Dylan Thomas and Brendan Be- 
han were both past their creative 
peaks when they came to the Chel- 
sea. Thomas had written only six 
poems in five years and felt that 





Sepia Delza, a teacher of 
classical Chinese exercises 

and a Chelsea resident since 1945, 
has huge wardrobe of 


Oriental costumes in her suite. 


his enormous talent was withering. 
But in 1952, the year he discovered 
the hotel, his fame in America had 
never been headier. Rival groups 
fought to buy him drinks—and 
Dylan obliged by leading them en- 
thusiastically to the White Horse 
Tavern in Greenwich Village, his 
favorite spa. 

The brotherhood at the Chel- 
sea, although flattered by his pres- 
ence, saw little of Thomas. One 


friend remembers him as “bustling 
out in the morning of a thirsty day, 
spruce as a new-made pin, and bab- 
bling home in the early-bird hours, 
unspruced, unbuttoned and un- 
done.”’ Bent on self-destruction, he 
finally was carried out of the hotel 
on Noy. 5, 1953 to St. Vincent’s 
Hospital where he died of acute 
alcoholism. 


Bias was an equally pathetic 
figure when Katherine Dunham 
first met him eight years later. Al- 
though his play, The Hostage, had 
received raves on Broadway, the 
author was unkempt, suffering 
from alcoholism, and had just been 
asked to please leave the Algon- 
quin Hotel. “Why not move into 
the Chelsea?” Miss Dunham sug- 
gested. “I'll keep an eye on him.” 

She had Brendan put in a room 
across from hers and she and her 
dancers took turns nursing him 
back to sobriety by plying him 
with apple juice, beer and milk. It 
wasn’t long before he was enthu- 
siastically trying to turn the Chel- 
sea upside down. 

“You couldn’t imagine anyone 
giving the hotel such a jolt,”’ says 
Miss Dunham. “The maid wouldn’t 
go into his room unless he agreed 
to put on clothes and stop chasing 
her. His singing and doing jigs was 
amusing, but a little of it went a 
long way. And down the hall there 
was a lady who kept locking herself 
out of her room with hardly any 
clothes on, and saying, ‘Excuse 
me, I really belong in a nudist 
colony.’ ” 

Although Brendan frequently 
terrorized the Chelsea, the obstrep- 
erous Gael was most reverent of 
its ghosts. “He saw himself as a 
subway sweep compared to Dylan 
Thomas and Thomas Wolfe,” says 
Letty Pogrebin, the girl assigned 
by his publisher to the hopeless 
task of keeping him out of saloons. 
His last book, Brendan Behan’s 
New York (to be published this 
fall), was finished at the Chelsea. 
Behan devotes part of one chapter 
to the hotel, which he calls a “‘mar- 
vellous institution.” 

When Brendan became a ghost 
instead of a guest, the Chelsea en- 
tered one of its more subdued pe- 
riods. Once in a while a fire broke 
out, filling the place with smoke, 
but Chelseans were accustomed to 
that. “The last time we had one,” 
says Katherine Dunham, “I asked 
an old lady in the lobby what she 
thought we ought to do. She said, 
‘I think I'll take a little walk until 
the smoke clears away.’ ” 

Miss Dunham herself was the 
cause recently of the biggest in- 
surrection in the history of the ho- 


tel. A petition was taken up, sides 
formed among the tenants, and 
there was a possibility that some- 
one actually might be thrown out 
of the Chelsea. It started when Miss 
Dunham, who was conducting her 
rehearsals in a studio on the 10th 
floor, brought in African bongo 
drums for an all-night rehearsal. 

“About 2 o’clock in the morning 
people get a little nervous,” she 
says. “I didn’t blame them. Close - 
or far, you get a taste of tribal 
drums once they start. An artist 
on the floor below with a new baby 
loved the drums, but the baby 
couldn’t sleep. Someone on the 
airshaft has bagpipes and there’s a 
lady on the second floor who plays 
the organ. But the drums were dif- 
ferent.” 

The hotel, in an uproar for days, 
was split about 50-50 on the issue. 
A teacher of Chinese exercises 
led the group that was critical of 
Miss Dunham, and George Klein- 
singer, the man with the jungle, 
led the opposition. Caught square- 
ly in the middle, wringing his hands 
and on the verge of tears, was 
manager David Bard. “I’m just a 
crazy Hungarian,” he pleaded. “‘I 
like people.” In the interest of pre- 
serving the Chelsea’s reputation 
as the world’s most tolerant hotel, 
he suggested that Miss Dunham 
should stay as a guest but that her 





Dice and choreographer 
Katherine Dunham lives with 

her daughter in the Chelsea, 

once caused uproar when she 

held rehearsal with bongo drums. 


drums should go. That’s how it 
was resolved. 

The unlikely hotel that he and 
his fellow Hungarians operate has 
already been declared an official 
landmark in New York. It will be- 
come even more nonexpendable 
later this year when another bronze 
plaque will be mounted onits facade 
acknowledging the presence of its 
freshest ghost —-Brendan Behan. 
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NEIGHBORS 
OSTRACIZE THE 


NEXT-DOOR LION 
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Poor 


by JOHN NEARY 


|° by some wild stretch of juris- 
prudence, the matter should ever 
come before the U.S. Supreme 
Court, be it hereinafter noted that 
there is absolutely nothing in the 
Constitution which specifically 
prohibits Howard Sautter from 
bathing, loving and otherwise 
keeping an African lion as his 
household and backyard pet. 
Nevertheless, in the conviction 
that they, too, have their rights, 
some 50 of Sautter’s neighbors in 


Willow Grove, Pa. one recent day 
placed a petition before the town- 
ship safety commission. It pleaded 
“to have this wild beast removed 
from our midst immediately, be- 
fore someone is maimed, injured 
or killed.’’ And furthermore, these 
neighbors complained, Sautter’s 
lion is an ill-smelling beast and 
keeps them awake at night with 
its jungle-shaking roars. 

The issue thus joined stems from 
the fact that Sautter is genuinely 
fond of lions and has wanted all 
his life to possess one that would 
hold him in the same high esteem. 





In quest of his dream, he bought 
and regretfully got rid of a succes- 
sion of six lions whose interest in 
him turned out to be mainly gas- 
tronomic. Then, a year and a half 
ago, he acquired splay-footed Leo 
(left) from a New York animal im- 
porter and it was mutual love at 
first sight. 

The neighborhood reaction to 
Leo and his predecessors was per- 
fectly predictable in an America 
that cut its teeth on Tarzan mov- 
ies. Nor was it softened by Saut- 
ter’s habit, soon acquired, of turn- 
ing Leo loose out in his backyard, 
which he has decorated with bam- 
boo and fake palm trees ‘“‘just like 
Hawaii.’’ He also dresses up in a 
gorilla suit to wrestle with Leo. 
“If that lion attacks anyone,” said 
an elderly woman who lives near- 
by, “‘I hope it’s him.” 

Whatever his neighbors might 
think, Sautter takes the responsi- 
bilities of an amateur lion-master 
quite seriously. He not only lav- 
ishes affection on the animal but 
also tends to his every need—even, 
on one occasion, making like An- 
drocles to extract a loose and ach- 
ing fang with a pair of pliers. 
“‘He was so happy,” says Sautter, 
“the licked me all over.” 


“_* aside, Leo is also 
‘something of a scenic won- 
der, causing passing motorists to 
slam on their brakes when his own- 
er stakes him out in front of his 
house where he just happens to run 
a gas station. Mrs. Sautter, a pleas- 
ant woman of middle age, manages 
to take everything in stride except 
when Leo thrashes around among 
her rosebushes. Then she throws 
open the window and gives Leo 
what-for. 

Leo is far from being all sinew, 
fang, stamina and savagery. Rath- 
er he is the Wizard of Oz sort of 
lion, fairly bursting with indolence 
and timidity, if not downright 
cowardice. His master blames this 
on an undernourished cubhood 
which brought on a crippling case 
of rickets and his permanently 
bandy-legged stance. The only 
bravery he displays is when he 
gives chase to a squirrel or a wind- 
blown leaf. 

“*T don’t think he is any threat,” 
says Sautter. “‘He couldn’t even 
jump two feet. He hasn’t bit me 
—hard—and he never went for 


ited to cage he inhabits when 
his master Howard Sautter is away, 
splay-footed Leo gets weekly scrub. 





me. He never went for anybody.” 

Himself something of a prac- 
tical joker, Sautter is convinced 
that Leo has a sense of humor too. 
‘*When people are afraid of him,” 
he says, ‘‘he gets up and looks like 
he’s going to jump. But he doesn’t. 
Then he looks like he is dying 
laughing.” 

Customers who ask to use the 
filling station rest room are occa- 
sionally startled out of their wits 
to push open the door and find 
Leo tethered inside. And Sautter 
loves to tell about the time he let 
Leo stroll up—unleashed—behind 
a fisherman in the woods, and the 
time he kept a handy man stranded 
on a ladder by setting Leo loose 


in the yard. He is also fond of 
giving motorists a thrill by chauf- 
feuring Leo around town—‘‘He 
licks my ear when I drive.” 

As for the complaint about noc- 
turnal roars, Sautter admits that 
Leo used to vocalize quite a bit. 
But that stopped, he insists, when 
he rigged an intercom from the 
house to the garage where Leo 
sleeps, so he could murmur in 
Leo’s ear. 

Nonetheless, Leo’s finer points 
and his contributions to commu- 
nity merriment are lost on the 
town fathers. Acting on the neigh- 
bors’ petition, they told Sautter to 
get rid of the lion. Sautter’s de- 
cision—given with the emphasis of 


Wt Leo tethered to a fake palm 
tree and Sautter in gorilla costume, 
the two square off for some wrestling. 


a gas station man who has just hit 
his thumb with a tire iron—loose- 
ly translated as ‘‘No.” 

“T just can’t do it,”’ he says. “‘If 
I do, I know Leo will die of grief.” 
Sautter has reason for his fears. 
Some time ago he invited Frederick 
A. Ulmer, curator of mammals at 
the Philadelphia zoo, to drop by 
to have a look at Leo. Ulmer took 
the occasion to do a little lion 
psychoanalysis, and found that 
Leo has quite a problem: he thinks 
he is human—and that the burly 
55-year-old Sautter is his mother. 


Beast and master take their ease in 
the backyard, which Sautter has out- 
fitted Hawaii-style, with midget pool. 
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‘WILD WEST'S’ WILDEST SPORT 


ALSO IN THE NEXT ISSUE: 


The American West today is a relatively tame 
place, only distantly related to the Wild West of 
the motion picture and the television serial. But 
the rodeo, a spectacle in which courageous men 
match their will, skill and strength against the 
will, skill and strength of broncs and bulls, not 
only persists, but draws wider audiences than 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT DE GAULLE? 


Europe and the aims of a high-aiming man 
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ever before. In 1963, for example, 582 rodeos paid 
out to participants $3,511,247, a sum far greater 
than was earned by professional golfers. In its 
next issue, LIFE International will show in color 
and black-and-white photographs some of the 
most exciting moments—or, rather, seconds—of 
the recently held national rodeo championships. 


BELATED FAME OF HENRY ROTH 


After 30 years, a novel’s unexpected success 
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Over the Alps to Europe. Across 
the oceans to Auckland or Toronto. 
Wherever you go in this big exciting world 


you meet Peter Stuyvesant. Rich. Fresh. 
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Peter Stuyvesant - the cigarette 
of modern active people — 
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“"COCA-COLA’’ AND “*COKE’* ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 
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Brightens up simple suppers with the bold, crisp taste of ice cold 
Coca-Cola...the perfect complement to mealtime. Delicious. And 
so refreshing. Coca-Cola gives such a lively lift to food...fun... 
and people. Enjoy Coca-Cola, often. 


Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 





